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JAROSLAV PELIKAN: IN MEMORY OF A 

Living Legend 

In 2000, in the course of celebrations for the 200th anniversary of 
the Library of Congress, Jaroslav Pelikan received an honor 
unusual for a professor of historical theology. In recognition of his 
unique contributions to American life, Jary—^as he liked to be 
called—^was officially named a Living Legend, along with such 
notables as General Colin Powell, publisher Katherine Graham, 
violinist Isaac Stern, and—as he noted with a twinkle in his eye— 
Barbara Streisand, Gloria Steinem, and Big Bird. That Living Leg¬ 
end is with us no longer. On May 13,2006, after a long bout with 
cancer, Jary passed away at his home in Hamden, CT, at the ^e of 
82. A few days later, on May 16—17, his ftmeral services were held 
in the chapel of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
where he and his wife had regularly worshiped since his reception 
into the Orthodox Church in 1998. 

Jary traced many of his academic and rel^ious interests to his 
Slovak background. His grandfather, Jan Pelikan, was born in 
Slovakia—that remarkable meeting-place of cultures and religious 
traditions—and after coming to the United States became one of 
the founding fathers of the Slovak Synod of Lutherans. Jary s 
ftither, also a Slovak Lutheran pastor, once told him that "he com¬ 
bined German Lutheran scholarship and Slavic Orthodox piety— 
and fortunately not the vice-versa.” One result of this happy coin¬ 
cidence of qualities was Jary’s remarkable scholarly career. The list 
of his publications goes on ft>r over forty pages in the Festschrift 
marking his 80th birthday {Orthodoxy and Western Culture, ed. 
Valerie Hotchkiss and Patrick Henry, SVS Press, 2005, pp. 185— 
228). But interwoven with his scholarship, and virtually insepara¬ 
ble from it, was a Christian faith as simple and endearingly child¬ 
like as it was profound. This is what Jary had to say in a brief auto- 
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biographical essay written just a few years before his death: “I was 
quite out of step with many in my generation, especially among 
theological scholars at universities, in never having had fundamen¬ 
tal doubts about the essential rightness of the Christian faith, but 
having retained a continuing, if often quite unsophisticated, Slavic 
piety” (ibid. pp. 29—44 at p. 32). 

Jary received his MDiv and PhD degrees—and also married his 
beloved wife Sylvia—in 1946, at the ripe old age of 22. He went on 
to teach at Valparaiso University (1946-49), Concordia Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary (1949-53), the University of Chicago (1953-62), 
and Yale University (1962-96), where he also served as Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (1973-1978) and Chairman 
of the Publications Committee ofYale University Press. Jary retired 
h:om his responsibilities at Yale in 1996, his tide changing from 
Sterling Professor of History to Sterling Professor of History Emer¬ 
itus, but this did not mean an end to academic appointments. He 
went on to hold a succession of chairs at Boston College, the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Annenberg School for Communication, 
the Library of Congress, where he inaugurated the John W. Kli^e 
chair for Countries and Societies of the North, and the Annenberg 
Foundation Trust at Sunnylands. 

Learned societies and academies, Ubraries, colleges and universi¬ 
ties from around the world honored Jary with a multitude of lec¬ 
tureships, awards, medals and citadons, including some 42 honor¬ 
ary doctorates. In 1983 he received the Jefferson Award of the 
Nadonal Endowment for the Humanides, the highest recognidon 
conferred by the Federal Goveriunent on a scholar in the humani¬ 
ties, and in 2004 he received the Library of Congress’s John W. 
Kli^e Prize in the Human Sciences, which he shared with French 
philosopher Paul Ricoeur. He also served on the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on the Arts and the Humanides, the Library of Congress’s 
Council of Scholars, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(president 1994—97), and the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (president 2000-01, and chairman of the board 
2003-04). 
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Jary’s interests and areas of expertise were as wide-ranging as the 
honors he received. They covered everything from philosophy, lit¬ 
erature, political and leg^ theory, the visual arts and music to edu¬ 
cation, the natural sciences and even sailing. The titles of a few of 
his books—^which number nearly forty in all—give some hint of 
^vsr.BachAmongthe Theologians Imago Dei: The Byzantine 

Apolo^for Icons {1990), Eternal Feminines: Three Theological Alle¬ 
gories in Dantes "Paradiso” (1990), The Idea of the University: A 
Reexamination (1992), Faust the Theologmn (1995), Interpreting 
the Bible and the Constitution (2004). The list goes on and on. And 
whether lecmring on Aristotle’s Rhetoric to the feculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, curating an exhibit on visual depictions of 
Jesus through the centuries, critiquing productions of Wagner’s 
Ring cycle, or just discussing the flora and fauna of the parldands 
near his home in Connecticut, Jary brought the same matchless 
style and wit—and also the same remarkable erudition—^that read¬ 
ers of his books came to expect and relish. To such activities Jary 
also brought a deep religious frith. He wrote hefty volumes on a 
wide rai^e of subjects, including one on the creed {Credo, Yale UP 
2003). But Jary not only wrote about the creed. He also confessed 
this creed—^with its doctrine of “one God... creator of heaven and 
earth”—in his daily life throi^ his love for the beauty of God’s 
creation and his delight in the fruits of human creativity—great 
works of literature, art and music. 

Besides being a person of faith, Jary was extraordinarily gifted, a 
person of many talents. His students were always amazed at his 
command of languages (he read freely in English, Slovak, Serbian, 
Czech, Russian, German, Greek, Latin and Hebrew) and at his 
memory (for example, he enjoyed reciting large chunks of Goethe 
by heart). And as a sincere Christian, he believed in putting his tal¬ 
ents to proper use. “To the glory of God, and in service to my 
neighbor” might have been his motto, just as it was Bach’s. In the 
autobiographical essay mentioned earlier, Jary remarked on the 
influence that his mother had on the formation of his character. 
She had an “iron sense of duty” and a “loving determination” that 
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her son not “get by on brains and glibness” (ibid. p. 31). Jary had 
brains and glibness, but he also had remarkable self-discipline and a 
strong sense of responsibility. This took many forms. For example, 
he would get up to listen to the short-wave radio at odd hours of the 
night in order to keep up his skills in foreign languages. Just as, 
through his joy in creation, Jary expressed his faith in one God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, so also, through his faithful steward¬ 
ship of the talents given to him, he showed his awareness that one 
day he would stand before that same God to account for his talents. 

By his own admission, Jary was, first of all, a historian. In one of 
his typically pungent one-liners, he put it this way. “Everybody else 
is an expert on the present. I wish to file a minority report on behalf 
of the past.” But for him the study of the past was not just an aca¬ 
demic exercise. He believed that there was a shape to history, and a 
vital center—Jesus Christ—that gave it meaning. He also believed 
that great figures of the past—^whether chinch fathers like John 
Chrysostom and Augustine or modern giants like Kierk^aard and 
Newman—^have something to say to us today. 

This conviction is especially evident in his magnum opus, the 
five-volume Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of 
Doctrine (1971—89), which was the first—and to date still the only 
—major history of Christian doctrine to take seriously the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian East. In a 1997 lecture on “The Predicament of the 
Christian Historian” (available online at www.ctinquiry.org/publi- 
cations/pelikan.htm), Jary touched on some of the challenges that 
he faced when writing that monumental work. He noted that, on 
the walls of his study, there are only two conventional portraits. 
One is of Fr Georges Florovsky, preeminent Orthodox historical 
theologian of the 20th century, whom he described as “the last of 
my mentors and the one to whom I owe the most.” The other is of 
Adolf von Harnack, “who, as the author of the greatest history of 
Christian doctrine ever written ... has been my lifelong role- 
model.” To Harnack Jary owed the challenge of writing a scholarly 
Dogmengeschichte, but he eschewed Harnacks reductionism, his 
attempt to identify an “essence of Christianity” apart from its par- 
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ticular embodiments. Instead, like Florovsl^, he sought to identify 
and trace a living tradition that mediates between past and present. 
As the tide of one of his books suggests, he sought The Vindication 
(^Tradition (1984). 

Jary was quick to acknowledge his debt to both Harnack and 
Florovsky. if you entered his study, he almost inevitably would 
point out their portraits. But almost as inevitably he would offer 
this observation: “Harnack showed me what it was to be a scholar. 
Florovsky showed me what it was to be a scholar and a Christian at 
the same time.” What Florovsky showed Jary, Jary showed his 
many readers, students and friends: that it is possible to be a Chris¬ 
tian and a scholar at the same dme; that it is possible to be a Chris¬ 
tian—indeed an Orthodox Christian—and a modem hiunan 
being; that it is possible to be engaged with the world, to address its 
most pressing questions, to be in dialogue with others, without 
lapsing into religious indifference or qmicism. 

In addition to recalling his debt to Fr Florovsky, Jary often spoke 
of his friendship with two of Florovskys successors as dean of 
St Vladimir’s Seminary, Fr Alexander Schmemann and Fr John 
Meyendorft. Over the years Jary visited the seminary on many 
occasions, and in 1975 he was invited to give the commencement 
address. In introducing him, Fr Schmemann noted that “the hard¬ 
est thing for me to say about Professor Pelikan is why he is not 
Orthodox.” This was to change. Given Jary s “continuing, if often 
quite unsophisticated, Slavic piety” and his appreciation for East¬ 
ern Orthodox theology, his entrance into the Orthodox Church in 
1998 came as no surprise to his friends. They only wondered why it 
had taken so long. In a conversation shortly thereafter, Jary likened 
his path to Orthodoxy to that of a pilot who kept circling the air¬ 
port, looking for a way to land. We Orthodox Christians are thank¬ 
ful that he landed before mnning out of fuel. 

Jary expressed his love for the seminary and its mission in many 
ways following his reception into the Orthodox Church. In 1998 
he became a member of the seminary’s Board of Trustees, on which 
he served until his death. During his tenure on the Board he also 
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served as chairman of its Academic Affairs Committee and as cor¬ 
porate secretary (2003-05). Generous of treasure as well as of 
talent, he transferred his share of the 2004 Kluge prize to the semi¬ 
nary. But perhaps his most touching gift to the seminary commu¬ 
nity was his final book, which appeared only a few months before 
his death, a theological commentary on the book of Acts (Brazos, 
2005) which he dedicated to “my liwrgical family at St. Vladimir’s” 
with the inscription “And they continued steadfasdy in the apos¬ 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread, and in 
prayers” (Acts 2.42). The seminary, Jary knew, is not just an aca¬ 
demic institution. It is a living community of faith, nourished by 
the breaking of bread in eucharistic fellowship. 

May his memory be eternal! 

— Fr John H. Erickson, Dean 
St Vladimir s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
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“I CONFESS THE CROSS BECAUSE I KNOW OF THE 
RESURRECTION” 

Vigen Guroian^ 

Many contemporary Christians — Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Orthodox—adhere to a belief in the Cross of Christ that for 
all of the virtues of its simplicity is also fundamentally flawed. This 
piety looks to Jesus’ Crucifixion singularly, often virtually in isola¬ 
tion, as that action by which Jesus Christ secured our salvation. By 
virtue of his perfect life and love for God and humankind, Christ 
paid in full the debt owed for Adam’s and our transgressions, 
thereby reconciling all who believe in him with the Father. If one 
presses this piety to its logical end, however, the Resurrection, 
thoi^ it may be a comforting epilogue to the gospel story, is quite 
unnecessary; for on Good Friday Jesus accomplished all that was 
needed that we might inherit eternal life. 

Most who embrace this piety of the Cross do not press the logic 
that ftr or out righdy express indifference about the Resurrection. 
Indeed, they often espouse a conservative Christianity that fer- 
vendy affirms Jesus’ bodily Resurrection. Even still, they foi^et the 
ancient Christian conviction that the Resurrection, not the Cruci¬ 
fixion, completes the purpose of the Incarnation. The inert seed 
sown in the ground on Good Friday sprouts the living new Adam 
on Easter mom. No longer is humankind condemned to the dark 
cave of corruptible death but can inherit light and life in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

None of the four Evangelists, including St John, whose gospel is 
jusdy called the gospel of glory, tell the story of Jesus’ Cmcifixion 
with the sanguinity that often typifies this piety of the Cross. All 

1 The Annual Florovsky Lecture, St Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, Scarsdale, New 
York, June 10, 2005. 
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four inform us that the disciples were terrified and profoundly dis- 
heartened by Jesus’ arrest and execution, and that th^ were not 
easily persuaded that he had indeed risen from the grave. Absent 
the conviction that Jesus was indeed risen, the disciples would 
surely rather have forgotten Friday, and the fellowship of Jesus 
would not likely have spread beyond their small circle, dying with 
them. 

Ironically, the piety of the Cross could not have come about but 
for the church’s early and strong conviction that the Resurrection is 
the culmination of the Passion story, the completion of Christ’s 
saving work on the Cross, the living, beating heart of Christian 
faith and hope. Over a period of forty days, ending with his Ascen¬ 
sion, Jesus in his glorified body presented himself to the disciples 
and a multitude of witnesses—^according to St Paul more than five 
hundred (1 Cor 15.6)—^precisely in order to fix the truth of his 
Resurrection firmly in the mind and imagination of a flecking 
church. This is the significant narrative background of St Cyril of 
Jerusalem’s pronouncement: “I confess the Cross because I know of 
the Resurrection.”^ 

AH creation was confounded with terror when it beheld thee 
suspended on the Cross, O Christ. The sun was darkened, 
and the foundations of the earth were shaken; all things suf¬ 
fered in sympathy with him who had created all things. O 
Lord, who of thine own good will didst suffer for us, glory to 
thee. (Byzantine hymn for Great Friday) 

In the first century Roman Empire, there was no glory in public 
crucifixion. If you and I had stood near the Cross, we would not 
have gained comfort firom Jesus’ suffering and death. We would not 
have walked away confidendy declaring, “ Jesus has died for our 
sins and saved us on that tree!” Something else had to have hap¬ 
pened that removed the dread and the despair firom his disciples’ 
hearts and replaced these with fiiith and hope. 

2 Cyril of Jerusalem Catechetical Lectures 13.4; A Selea Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd sen, vol. 7 (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1978), 83. 
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Jesus yvas not simply a victim of Roman injustice and cruelty, not 
even a hero admirable for his teaching and for a life well lived. As 
Georges Florovosky writes: “Christ was not a passive victim, but 
the conqueror, even in his utmost humiliation. He knew that this 
humiliation was no mere endurance or obedience, but the very 
path of Glory and of the ultimate victory.”^ Jesxis Christ was “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev 13.8 IQV), “the 
Alpha and the Om^” (Rev 22.13 KJV), and ‘the resurrection and 
the life’” 0n 11.25 IQV). Nevertheless, during his life, this meaning 
of the Incarnation and his ftdl identity was not comprehended, 
even by the disciples nearest to Jesus, not even by Peter, who was the 
first to call him by his correct title, “You are the Christ, the Son of 
the living God” (Mt 16.16 Nigv), but who hid himself the night 
Jesus was arrested and denied he was one of his followers three 
times before the cock crowed. 

From eternity, God had willed that the Only B^otten die on a 
cross in order that humankind might be saved from sin and death 
and throi^ his Resurrection gain eternal life. Furthermore, there 
could be no compulsion or necessity in Christ’s crucifixion and 
death. These had to be undergone freely and willingly, in an act of 
pure holiness, so that his death was a perfect sacrifice. In the words 
of the fifth-century Armenian catechism titled The Teaching of 
Saint Gregory, Christ “came willingly to death, and as All-powerful, 
was forced by no one ... Christ willingly, in his love coming to 
death, announced with a loud voice with awesome signs that even 
in death he was one in will and deed with the Father.”'^ 

In his last breath, Christ uttered the verse of the psalm “My God, 
My God, why have You forsaken Me?” (Ps 22.1 NKJV) , by which he 
demonstrated that this death was in truth the death of a human 
being. Nonetheless, his voluntary sacrifice was of such great 
potency that it utterly reversed human mortality and opened the 

3 Georges Florovsky, Creation and Redemption, in The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky, vol. 3 (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing Co., 1976), 110. 

4 The Teaching of Saint Gregory, 477-88; tians. Robert W. Thomson (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), 109. 
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way to eternal life. Roman law may have imposed crucifixion as an 
instrument of humiliation and punishment. The historical record 
may surest that this was the whole matter and sole meaning of the 
death of one Jesus of Nazareth. But the Resurrection controverts 
this conclusion. The Resurrection gives the church foundation to 
believe, even to proclaim, that Jesus’ death was not forced or futile 
but rather the gift of eternal life that he freely bestowed upon 
humankind. 

The Cross on which Christ expired may have looked to ordinary 
eyes like the familiar instrument of Roman punishment. But the 
pure and enduring act of love that the Son of God performed on it 
was more powerful than the death that it inflicted. This act of love 
liberated humankind from the grip of mortal sin that otherwise 
dissolves permanently the body soul unity of every human person 
and leads to death and extinction. Thou^ Jesus, himself, endured 
such a death in his humanity, we must not consider that death apart 
from his divine identity and the power of God within him to resur¬ 
rect him from the grave. 

Therefore, as St Gregory of Nyssa explains, even as Christ 
endured death in his body he also “knitted together” by his Resur¬ 
rection “the disunited elements” of body and soul. He cemented 
them, “as it were, together with the cement of his divine power, and 
recombining what had been severed in a reunion never to be 
broken.”^ Christ accomplished this not only for himself but also 
for all who believe in him. What appeared, even to St John and the 
grieving women at the Cross, as the infliction of humiliation and 
death upon a powerless victim, was confirmed three days hence, as 
an act of love, power, and glory unprecedented in human history. 

He-Who-is-Crucified is He-Who-is-Resurrected. This same 
Crucified and Resurrected is the one Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 


5 Gregory of Nyssa, The Great Catechism^ A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd ser., vol. 5 (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1979), 489. 
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“He who truly died, the same is ever living.”^ Gods love is the 
height of Gods power; in other words: God’s love is power and his 
power is love. “The One who alone is real has in him as his own 
each and all the powers,” writes the sixth century Armenian theolo¬ 
gian and philosopher David Anhaght (the Invincible) 7 Even Jesus’ 
public humiliation, suffering, and death by crucifixion were an 
expression of the divine power that was in him. Thus, the Crucifix¬ 
ion could not possibly have lead to the demise of the man, but only 
to his Resurrection. 

He who gave Himself on it [the Cross] is still on it and does 
not distance himself from it. . . Therefore the Cross is the 
Cross of God, and He Himself, the Crucified One, God im¬ 
mortal, uncircumscribable and infinite (David Anh^fit, “An 
Encomium of the Holy Cross of God”) 

With these stunning words, David Anhaght insists on the com¬ 
plete identification of Christ with the Cross. By his voluntary ges¬ 
tation in the woman’s womb and his human birth, the Divine 
Word has forever identified himself with humankind, united him¬ 
self with human nature. By his freely offered sacrifice on the Cross, 
throi^ the power of the love that led him to it and kept him on it 
until his last breath, the Son of God, the Second Person of the 
Divine Holy Trinity, is bonded to that Cross forever. David contin¬ 
ues: “He who pleased to dwell in it [the Cross] did not depart from 
it, but dwellt, dwells and will dwell there.”® 

Just as there is no meaningful distinction between God’s weak¬ 
ness and his strength, “The weakness of God is stronger than men” 
(1 Cor 1.25 NKp/), or between God’s will and God’s love, “By this 
we know love, because he laid down his life for us” (1 Jn 3.16 
NKLV), the Cross and he who was crucified on it are inseparable. 
Christ and the Cross, his body and the wood, himself and the Tree, 
are bonded as one and yield the fruit of eternal life. “Blessed are 

6 “An Encomium on the Holy Cross of God,” in David Anh^t, The **Invincible** 
Philosopher, ed. Avedis K. Sanjian (Atlanta, GA: Scholars press, 1986), 87. 

7 “An Encomium on the Cross,” 85 

8 “An Encomium on the Holy Cross of God,” 85. 
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you, Holy Wood, adorned by God, that grew on earth, yet spread¬ 
ing your arms rose above the arches of the highest heavens, and 
broi^t forth and carried upon yourself the imponderable fruit. 

“Christ is himself called the ‘tree of life,’” writes Origen in the 
third century.^® The blood Christ willin^y shed is the sap of the 
tree and his body is the wood, while he resurrected is the fruit of the 
Tree of Life. No longer does this fruit condemn to death those who 
partake of it but, rather, invigorates with eternal life. 

For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain 
(Philippians 1.21 NIQV) 

The gospels were written from the standpoint of Jesus’ Resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead. Or as the Lutheran theologian Robert Jensen 
has succinctly said, “What the church in her self-identification has 
denoted by ‘the gospel’ is the mess<^e of the crucified one’s resur¬ 
rection.”^^ Not only do all four gospels report the story of the Cru¬ 
cifixion in the bright light of Easter morning, they tell about Jesus’ 
Baptism and Transfiguration, the resuscitation of Lazarus, and 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday all in that same light. St 
Paul preaches the Cross because it is the “Cross of Christ” (1 Cor 
1.17 NIQV) “raised from the dead;” for “if Christ is not risen,” then 
“our preaching is empty and our fiuth is also empty” (1 Cot 15.12, 

i4Nigv). 

When St Paul further declares, ’’For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain” (Phil 1.21), he means that to suffer and die with frith in 
and adherence to Christ is to be raised with him also into eternal 
life, even to be grafted to the wood of the Tree of Life. St John 
Chrysostom announces in his homily on this passage from 
Philippians: “‘And to die is gain.’ Wherefore? Because I shall more 
clearly be present with him [who is resurrected]; so that my death is 

9 “An Encomium on the Holy Cross of God,” 92. 

10 Origen, Spirit and Fire^ ed. Hans Urs von Balthasar (Washington, D. C.: The Cath¬ 
olic University of America Press, 1984), 133, citing Prov 3.18. 

11 Robert W. Jensen, Systematic Theology: The Triune God vol. 1 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997), 179. 
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tather coming to When Christians bethink the Crucifixion, 
they also necessarily recall the Resurrection. The Crucifixion did not 
make the Resurrection necessary: rather, in order that the Resurrection 
might come to pass the Crucifixion had to be. The aim and goal of 
Christ s suffering and death is resurrection. The power of the Cross 
«the Resurrection. “For though he was crucified in weakness, yet 
he lives by the power of God” (Col 13.4 Nigv). 

You stretched out Your spodess hands on the Cross, O Christ 

our God 

And in it gave us the sign of victory. 

(Armenian hymn for the Exaltation of the Cross) 

In light of all of this, it should not be surprising that the earliest 
Christian art depicts the Crucifixion with an emphasis on the vic¬ 
tory over death. The Resurrection shines through the Crucifixion. 
In this Christus Triumphans type Crucifixion, Jesus stands upright 
on and gainst the cross, rather than hung from it. His feet usually 
are set apart with his body erect. His neck is straight or only slightly 
bent, and his eyes are open. 

This image contrasts with the more femiliar Christus Patiens type 
Crucifixion that began to gain prominence after the ninth century 
and of which there are vasdy more extant examples. Icons and reli¬ 
gious paintings of this type vary gready in how they depict Christ. 
They rai^e from a relatively upright, unmarked, and serene subject 
with eyes shut as if in sleep to a scourged and bloodied figure who 
sags heavily from the Cross, his head is fallen over and eyes are shut 
in unmistakable death. 

I will discuss this type of Crucifixion in the form of an agonized 
Christ momentarily, especially as it has been presented in our time 
by the immensely popular movie The Passion of the G&mf that came 
to the theaters in the spring of2004 and aroused so much contro¬ 
versy over its graphic imj^ery and supposed anti-Semitism. I was 

12 John Chrysostom HomiUes on Philippians 3; in A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 1st ser., vol. 13 (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1994), 195-96. 
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dissatisfied with the movie for different reasons that have to do 
with my argument in this lecture concerning the piety of the Cross. 
I argue that The Passion of the Christ is a kinetic icon that embodies 
this piety with special force, which helps to account for its enor¬ 
mous appeal to a large swath of Christians that crossed denomina¬ 
tional lines. 

First, however, I will turn briefly to the early Christus 
Triumphans form of Crucifixion art. For it embodies a very differ¬ 
ent piety of the Cross. It unambiguously communicates the con¬ 
viction and meaning of St Cyril s bold statement, “I confess the 
Cross because I know of the Resurrection.” I offer for examination 
two examples of this type of Crucifixion art: the first from the 
Syrian Rabulla Gospel illuminations that date from the sixth cen¬ 
tury, and the second, an Armenian illumination of much later date 
by the fourteenth century artist Barsegh. 

The Rabulla Gospel juxtaposes the Crucifixion and the Resur¬ 
rection as a diptych on a single leaf. The Crucifixion is at the top of 
the illumination and the Resurrection is depicted at the bottom. In 
the former, Christ is standing in an upright position on a central 
cross that rises high, so that his unbent arms stretch over the crosses 
of the two thieves on the left and right. His head is just slighdy 
tilted, while his eyes are wide open, as he looks compassionately 
upon the penitent thief to his right. Despite the fact that the 
Roman soldier Longinus is thrusting a spear into his side, accord¬ 
ing to the Roman method of verifying that the man is dead, the 
Christ of this painting is unmistalubly living. Notably, the blood 
around the nails and wounds does not depict gore in a naturalistic 
way but symbolizes, rather, the loving and redeeming sacrifice. 
Even near death, Christ s posture and face express a quiet self-pos¬ 
session and radiant inner strength; in other words, peace and 
tranquility. 

The Resurrection shines through this Crucifixion. In order to 
emphasize this, the painter has placed the empty tomb at the center 
of the Resurrection scene below so that it is aligned perpendicularly 
with the Cross. The guards are lying on the ground asleep to the 
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front and side of the opened and empty tomb. This center scene is 
complemented on left and right in triptych fashion by two other 
gospel scenes. On the left, an angel is announcing to the two holy 
women that Jesus is alive; to the right, the women kneeling before 
the resurrected Christ. 

Even when at the start of the first millennium Eastern iconogra¬ 
phy began to adopt the Christas Pattens model of Crucifixion, it 
retained important characteristics of the earlier Christas 
Triamphans form. Paul Evdokimov explains; 

In 11 th century Byzantium, an iconographic shift took place. 

The tradition transmitted from Palestine, Syria, and 
Cappadocia of depicting a living Christ dressed in a tunic 
widi short sleeves, eyes opened, standing straight on the cross 
was displaced by a new rendering of a dead and nearly naked 
Christ, his head bent, and a slightly curved body..., [but] the 
icon of the crucified Christ never shows the realism of ex¬ 
hausted and dead flesh; painful expressions of agony have no 
place ...'^ 

According to Leonid Ouspensky, “Everything which reminds of 
the corruptible human fiesh is contrary to the [true] icon, for ‘flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; neither doth 
incorruption inherit corruption’ (1 Cor 15.50), and a temporal 
portrait of a saint [or of Christ] cannot be an icon, precisely because 
it reflects not his transfigured but his ordinary, carnal state.”*^ The 
Romanian theologian Dumitru Staniloae adds, “The Christian 
does not see the transitory nature of the structures of this world and 
his own existence as leading towards a crucifixion without hope.”*^ 

Over the centuries, my own Armenian tradition has clung more 
tenaciously than the Byzantine to the inspiration of the Christas 
Triamphans type Crucifixion. Medieval Armenian iconographers 

13 Paul Evdokimov, The Art of the Icon: A Theology of Beauty (Redondo Beach, Cal.: 
Oakwood publications, 1990), 133, and 314. 

14 Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of the Icon (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1989), 36. 

15 Dumitru Staniloae, “The Victory of the Cross” (Oxford: SLG Press, Convent of the 
Incarnation, 1987), 6. 
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may well have favored it to support their church’s embrace of the 
monophysite Christology of St Cyril of Alexandria, “One Nature 
of the Word Incarnate,” in controversy with the two natures doctrine 
of the Council of Chalcedon that the Byzantines and Romans 
professed. Furthermore, the Christus Triumphans style more 
compatible with the Armenian Church’s leanings toward a strong 
view of the incorruptibility of Christ’s flesh in life as well as in death. 

Thus, even as late as the fourteenth century, we find a rather 
remarkable illumination by the painter Bars^h that with the sim¬ 
plicity of a line drawing renders the distinctive Christus Triumphans 
form. The primitive appearance of the painting is deceiving and 
belies a highly sophisticated theology. Barsegh seems intent to 
stress the doctrine that the death of the Incarnate Word was not 
only perfectly free but also incorruptible. Death exhausts itself 
completely in the immortal and incorruptible body of the Divine 
Word, and death is utterly defeated on the Cross. An Armenian 
hymn for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross articulates the 
meaning that Bars^h wants to convey. 

God the Creator ascended the Cross and having renewed us 
dead in sin by tasting of the Tree 
He gave us life again through the Cross. 

In Barsegh’s Crucifixion, Jesus’ body quite literally blends into 
the wood of the Cross, as if he and the Cross are one substance. His 
elongated limbs, especially his arms that almost completely cover 
the Cross, reinforce this impression. The body is braided to indi¬ 
cate sufiFering. Nevertheless, there are no visible wounds or nail 
markings on Christ’s hands or feet. This idiosyncratic omission 
boldly emphasizes that the Crucified and the Resurrected is the one 
and same eternal and immortal Word of God. 

The two thieves in the painting are diminutive. They appear to 
be floating in space beneath this cosmic Christ—^there are no city 
walls in the background, only empty space adorned with sun and 
moon, hung to either side of Christ’s outstretched arms, as if held 
up by them. 
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Today the Only Begotten Son spread out his spodess hands 
on the Holy Cross. 

Exalt Him forever. 

For He conquered death by mighty power 
and called the universe to salvation and eternal life. 

Exalt Him forever. 

(Armenian hymn for the Exaltation of the Cross) 

Last, but certainly not least, Christ’s eyes are completely open, as 
are also the eyes of the penitent thief, whereas the eyes of the other 
thief are shut. Twice at the bottom of the painting, Barsegh carries 
over this soteriologically charged motif of the open eyes. First, the 
eyes of the traditional skull of Adam at Christ’s feet are open. The 
new Adam restores to life the old Adam. Second, just beneath this 
“living” skull, Christ lies in a sepulcher. His body remains braided, 
perhaps to remind us that his suffering is not something he leaves 
behind, but that it continues to bear significance through the whole 
of time and throt^ eternity. 'Vet the eyes of this very same “dead” 
body are open, no doubt to show that the Resurrection is already 
“happening” or “present.” This is not a corpse; the dead man is alive, 
not sleeping either, but wide-awake. In sum, Barsegh invites us to 
contemplate the Cross stricdy in light of the Resurrection. 

Then he said to them... “Ought not the Christ to have suifeted 
these things and to enter into His glory?”(Lk 24.26 Nigv) 

Keeping the RabuUa Gospel and Bars^h’s crucifixion illumina¬ 
tion in mind, I close, as promised, with some observations about 
the movie The Passion of the Christ. My reason for so doing is, as I 
have already said, that I believe this film exemplifies in an astonish¬ 
ingly vivid way the popular piety of the Cross that I have criticized. 

In a spring 2004 interview with Mel Gibson, the talk show host 
Diane Sawyer asked him why he had depicted the scoui^g and 
crucifixion of Jesus so violently and bloodily. Gibson’s response was: 

I wanted it to be shocking. And I also wanted it to be extreme. 

I wanted it to push the viewers over the edge ... so that they 
see the enormity—the enormity of that sacrifice—^to see that 
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someone could endure that and still come back with love and 
foi^veness, even through extreme pain and suffering and 
ridicule. 

In a Christianity Today article, Gibson also explained why in the 
last minutes of the film he deliberately juxtaposed images of the 
Last Supper with the main action of the Crucifixion. He said he 
wanted “to point out what it [the Last Supper] is, how it was insti¬ 
tuted, and why.” In this way he sought to stress the redemptive 
meaning of Jesus’ suffering. 

The Lord’s Supper, the Eucharist, certainly does commemorate 
Jesus suffering and sacrificial death on the Cross. Nevertheless, 
liturgically the death is not all that the Eucharist recalls. For from 
earliest Christianity, its commemoration has included the meaning 
of St Cyril’s proclamation, “I confess the Cross because I know of 
the Resurrection.” 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome, an early third 
century text includes a prayer of Institution that incorporates this 
larger vision: 

When he was about to surrender himself to voluntary suffering 

in order to destroy death 

to break the devil’s chains, 

to tread hell underfoot, 

to pour out this light upon the just, 

to establish the covenant 

and manifest his resurrection, he took bread ... ^^ 

And all of the great catholic liturgies of the church even to this 
day do the same. 

According to Caleb Dashanel, who was the cinematographer for 
The Passion of the Christ, the religious paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance artist Carava^o (1571-1610) especially influenced 
the scenes of Jesus scourging and crucifixion in the movie. In his 
American Cinematographer magazine interview of March 2004, 

16 The Apostolic Tradition^ in The Springtime of the Liturgyy ed. Lucien Deiss 
(Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1979), 130-31. 
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however, Dashanel concedes that Carava^io did not depict 
Christ s wounds nearly so explicitly (naturalistically) as the movie. 
Nor does he mention the fifteenth and sixteenth century Crucifix¬ 
ion paintings of such artists as Lucas Cranach (1472—1553) and 
Matthias Grunewald (1470/80-1528. Yet the Crucifixion in the 
movie strongly resembles the sanguinary and agonized Christ of 
these paintings. 

Therefore, I want to consider for a moment Grunewald s Cruci¬ 
fixion panel of the henheim Altarpiece (1512-16), this in order to 
understand better what sort of piety it and the film convey. For the 
Grunewald painting is certainly a historic predecessor of The Pas¬ 
sions kinetic iconography, even if not cited by its makers. It is a bold 
attempt to represent the human suffering of Christ on the Cross 
througft naturalism in art. Grunwald uses colors and includes 
details in his Crucifixion that are viscerally evocative of the s^ony 
of death and even of decay. Jesus’ flesh is pimctured and shredded 
ftom the scourging and flagellation. His skin is a greenish, sickly 
yellow. The blood that covers him and is clotted on his forehead 
around the crown of thorns is dried and rust colored. Grun\s^d 
leaves no doubt that this grotesque and tortured figure is a corpse. 
There is not the slightest indication that this dead body is the 
incorruptible flesh of the Incarnate God who will be raised in three 
days. There is no sign that this is the flesh of the Son of Man who 
has conquered Death. 

Yet Griinewald’s art is not wholly naturalistic or modern. How¬ 
ever grotesque his Christ on the Cross, however tortured and 
expressive of weakness and not strength, defeat and not triumph, 
agony and not peace, is the painting, nevertheless Grunewald 
incorporates several significant traditional elements of earlier 
Christian iconography. Like his medieval predecessors, Grunewald 
alters dimension and perspective in order to emphasize not just 
Jesus’ centrality but also his hidden power. Even this perforated and 
utterly savj^ed body is larger than the figures in the foreground; his 
arms, hands, and feet are especially elongated. In traditional fttsh- 
ion, Mary M^dalene, St John and the Virgin Mary are positioned 
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on the left. On the right is St John the Baptist. The Baptist points to 
Christ with one hand and holds an open Bible inscribed with the 
text of the Gospel of John, “He must increase, but I must decrease” 
(Jn 3.30). At the bottom of the painting, standing between the 
Baptist and Christ, Griinewald also includes a small lamb. It ftces 
Christ and holds a cross, the sign of victory, and a chalice, emblem¬ 
atic of the sacrament ofthe Eucharist, the medicine of eternal life. 

Gibsons kinetic iconography pursues historical accmacy with a 
vengeance and does not convey this symbolic meaning. We can 
debate as to whether he had any other reasonable choice. But if 
there had been no resurrection scene in the movie, the viewer 
would have been left with an image of suffering and death that is 
pathetic, or, at best the tragic defeat of a noble cause. Gibsons the¬ 
ology of the Cross is weaker and thinner than Griinewald’s, despite 
the similarity in the images of Christ s ruined body. Gibson strives 
to replicate what the naked eye might have seen. Such naturalism 
admits no possibility that there is any transcendent reality that lies 
hidden “beneath” what the eye or the camera actually record. He 
ftdls in his movie to affirm, what historic Christianity steadfasdy 
maintains, that the soteriological truth of the Crucifixion and Res- 
mrrection is right inside of the historical course of events and may 
be read out from them by the eyes of ftdth. 

To this degree his artistry is completely modern, even secular, for 
it radically severs and separates the natural ftom the supernatural. 
Dashanel, who, unlike Gibson does not professes to be Christian, 
makes a statement in American Cinernatographermt^vne^ that 
is, nonetheless, revealing of the movies message. He states: “Of 
course, the story of this film is really pre-religion: it inspired a reli¬ 
gion, but its not a religious story. It’s the story of a person whose 
powers come from forgiveness. ... For me, it’s [the resurrection 
scene] when the film becomes religious.” 

My wife, my daughter and I went to see The Passion of the Christ 
on a Maundy Thursday. I vividly recall being upset and disap¬ 
pointed with the ending of the movie, not just the Crucifixion, but 
also the Resurrection scene. The h)^er-naturalism that Gibson 
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employed to portray the scourging, nailing to the Cross, and suflFer- 
ing and death on it could not work for the Resurrection, So he 
turned to the typical Hollywood gimmick of portraying mystery as 
magic or fantasy. 

I was cognitively and emotionally jolted when the cinematogra¬ 
phy shifted suddenly from naturalism to Daliesque surrealism — 
the aerial view of the Crucifixion, the tear drop falling from heaven 
to earth, the burial shroud collapsing, as if the dead body disap¬ 
pears from beneath it, as the cameras eye moves to the figure of a 
resurrected Jesus seated near the stone slab. This fantastical imag¬ 
ery of the Resurrection scene could not possibly be experienced as 
in any real sense contiguous with the test of the narrative. 

In my judgment, both the Crucifixion and Resurrection scenes 
of The Passion fail the test of serious Christian art. I wish that 
Gibson had taken a lesson from the American author, and his sister 
in the Roman Catholic faith, Flannery O’Connor. She advised, 
“The novelist ... if he is going to show the supernatural taking 
place,... has nowhere to do it except on the literal level of natural 
events.”^® For fiction, she continues, “should reinforce our sense of 
the supernatural by grounding it in concrete, observable reality. If 
the writer uses his eyes in the security of his Faith, he will be obliged 
to use them honestly, and his sense of mystery, and acceptance of it, 
will be increased.” 

O’Connor practiced in her fiction what she called a Christian 
realism, which is by no means what I have been calling naturalism. 

17 Gibson also makes his own myth of the Resurrection. Nowhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment is the Resurrection described sans witnesses at the empty tomb. Nowhere in 
the gospels or episdes is the actual “event” of the Resurrection described. Yet in The 
PassioHy Gibson does just these things. With his “hidden” camera he records the 
mystery itself, Christ arising from death before the first witnesses have arrived. 
Though this freedom may be granted the movie-maker and thoi^ this is not the 
first time an artist has done this, the canons of tradidonal Chrisdan iconography 
forbid it. 

18 Flannery O’Connor, Mystery and Manners (New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1990), 176. 

19 O'QoTssioTy Mystery and MannerSy 148. 
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She avoided naturalisms denial of transcendent human freedom 
as, also, she steered clear of sentimentalizing and trivializing reli¬ 
gious mystery by depicting it as “otherworldly” and completely 
“outside” of history or nature. Christian realism will not limit itself 
to naturalistic settings and subjects or historical accuracy. The 
alternative is not fantasy, however. Rather, the Christian realist 
endeavors to demonstrate that history and nature are shot through 
with God’s purpose and grace. This is a sacramental vision of life 
that recognizes and strives to portray signs of God’s presence and 
activity through the whole of the created order. This vision is 
reflected in the ancient iconography of the church. 

In conclusion, I ask you to try to imagine with me how The Pas¬ 
sion of the G&rwr might have been made differently so as to repre¬ 
sent persuasively the integrality of the Crucifixion and Resurrec¬ 
tion and overcome the deficiencies of the popular piety of the Cross 
with a truly sacramental vision of salvation by the Cross. I propose 
three alterations. 

First, the final Resiurrection scene would have been left out. 
Instead, the movie would have ended with Jesus’ final utterance on 
the Cross, according to St John the Evangelist: “It is finished” 
(Jn 19. 30 NKJV). Second, the movie would have had an entirely 
different beginning. It would have opened with St Luke’s post¬ 
resurrection story of Jesus’ appearance to two of the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus (Lk 24.13—35)- St Luke reports that, on the same 
day that Jesus rose from the dead, he appeared to two of his disci¬ 
ples on the road to a villj^e named Emmaus. The disciples did not 
at first recognize this “stranger” as their beloved teacher, though 
they were mysteriously attracted to him and were moved to entrust 
to him their most personal feelings about Jesus’ crucifixion and 
death. They also told him of the odd happenings that day at the 
tomb when “certain women of our company” found it to be empty 
and “had ... visions of angels who said he [Christ] was alive” (Lk 
24.22-23 Nigv). 

According to St Luke, when the disciples finished telling their 
story. Jesus said to them: “Ought not the Christ to have suffered 
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these things and to enter into His glory,” and then expounded “to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning HimselP (Lk 
24.26-27 NKJV). But even then the disciples failed to recognize 
him. When in the evening the company arrived at the village, the 
disciples invited Jesus to join them for supper. “Now it came to 
pass,” St Luke continues, that “as he was at the table with them,... 
he took bread, blessed and broke it, and gave it to them. Then their 
eyes were opened and they knew Him; and he vanished from their 
sight. And they said to one another, ‘Did not our heart burn within 
us while He talked with us on the road?’” (Lk 24.30-31 Nigv). 

Third, this motif of the Resurrection, with allusion to the Last 
Supper, would be woven into the whole of the rest of the narrative, 
like the gilt thread that runs through a fine tapestry. Gibson did 
include strong eucharistic imagery in The Passion. But now the 
eucharistic theme would be charged with not just the sacrificial sig¬ 
nificance of the Cross but also the redemptive reality of the Resur¬ 
rection. The movie would be a testimony to the truth of St Cyril’s 
statement, “I confess the Crucifixion because I know of the 
Resurrection.” 
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Theosis and Gregory Palamas: 
Continuity or Doctrinal Change? 

Norman Russell' 

Theosis did not mean much to most Byzantines in the early four¬ 
teenth century. Some writers referred to it in passing. Anyone who 
was at all familiar with the Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus, or 
had dipped into the erudite discussions of Maximus the Confessor, 
could not have failed to have come across the term. But it was not 
widely used by later Byzantine writers. In patristic literature where 
theosis, or deification, was mentioned it was usually a metaphor for 
baptismal adoption by grace, or for the final consummation of the 
resurrected life.^ What it did not imply, except perhaps among 
some of the pioneers of hesychasm, was a personal experience 
attainable in this life through a programme of contemplative 
prayer.^ 

1 An early version of this paper was delivered as the 2006 Fr Georges Florovsky 
Lecture. 

2 On the patristic approaches to theosis see N. Russell, The Doctrine ofDeification in 
the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004). 

3 For examples of how Palamas’s older hesychast contemporaries regarded deification 
see Theoleptos of Philadelphia: "And as Adam, moulded by God’s hand hrom dust, 
became through divine inspiration a living soul, so the intellect moulded by the vir¬ 
tues and repeatedly invoking the Lord with a pure mind and an ardent spirit, is di¬ 
vinely transformed, quickened and deified through knowing and loving God” 
(Theoleptos Texts 2; Philokalia, trans. G. E. H. Palmer, P. Sherrard and K. Ware, 
vol. iv [London: Faber and Faber, 1995], 189); Gregory of Sinai: the resurrected 
“through incorruption and deification will become intellects, that is to say, equal to 
the angels” (Gregory of Sinai, On Cornrnandments and Doctrines^ 53; Philokalia^ 
trans. Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, vol. iv, p. 222). The Lord will stand in the midst 
of gods and kings and will illuminat and deify each according to his merit (Gregory 
of Sinai Discourse on the Tran^guration 28, ed. D. Balfour [Athens 1982], 56). In- 
terestii^y, Gregory of Sinai’s biographer, Kallistos I, (the Palamite patriarch of the 
Synod of 1351), has Gregory as a young monk practising a conventional ascetic life 
on Mount Athos until an old man called Arsenios came and taught him how 
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Gr^ory Palamas changed that. On being accused of heresy in 
1340, he elaborated a theory of deification through participation 
in the divine enei^es that split the Byzantine intellectual world 
into two camps. By the mid-fourteenth century there was scarcely a 
layman, let alone a monk or a bishop, who had not taken up a posi¬ 
tion on the Palamite view of theosis and the theology it entailed."* 
The fiurore this theology caused is astonishing. Synods held in 
1341,1347, and 1351 acquitted Palamas of heresy. But a synod in 
1344 and a minority group meeting in 1347 condemned and 
excommunicated him. A sustained opposition was led by some of 
the most prominent intellectuals of the time until Palamas’ death. 


through contemplation the mind can become illuminated and wholly transformed 
with light (holosphotoeidei^. According to Kallistos, when Gregory put this teachii^ 
into practice, he experienced a strange transformation and his hermitage was ^'filled 
with light from the effulgence of grace” (Balfour, Gregory the Sinaite» Discourse on 
the Transfiguration, 64,67-68, quoting Kallistos of Constantinople, Life of Gregory 
theSinaite%, ed. N. Pomialovskii [Moscow, 1896]). 

4 For synoptic accounts of Palamas’s approach to theosis see J. lison, “La divinisation 
selon Gr^goire Palamas. Un sommet de la th^ologie orthodoxe,” Irinikon 67 
(1994): 59-70; Russell, Deification, 304-9. There are several major studies of 
theosis in Palamas, which while containing much of value treat the earlier patristic 
evidence very sketchily, if at all, with the result that they present Palamas’s version of 
theosis as normative for the Eastern tradition as a whole: J. Meyendorff, Introduc¬ 
tion h Vitude de Grigoire Palamas, Patristica Sorbonensia 3 (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1959), part 2, chapter 3: ‘Le Christ et Thumanit^ d^^: r^emption, deification et 
ecdesiologie’ (abbreviated Eng. trans. G. Lawrence, A Study of Gregory Palamas, 
[Leighton Buzzard: Faith Press, 1964]); G. Mantzaridis, £ peri theoseos tou 
anthrdpou didaskaUa Gr^riou tou Palama (Thessalonica, 1963, reprinted in his 
Palamika (Thessalonica: Pournara, 1973), 147-268 (Eng. trans. L. Sherrard, The 
Deification of Man: St Gregory Palamas and the Orthodox Tradition [Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 1984]); R. Flogaus, Theosis bei Palamas undLuther: ein Bdtragzum 
okumenischen Gesprdch (GOttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1997), 77-284; A. 
N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aquinas and Palamas (New York 
& Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 102-56. Studies which take cognizance 
of Palamas's particularity include T, L. Anastos, “Gregory Palamas’ Radicalizadon 
of the Essence, Ener^es, and Hypostasis Model of God,” GOTR 38 (1993): 335- 
49; Y. Spiteris, Palamas: la grazia e Tesperienza, Gregorio Palamas nella discussione 
teologka, Pubblicazioni del centro Aletti 17 (Rome, 1996); K. Sawidis, Die Lehre 
von der Vergdttlichungdes Menschen bei Maximos dem Bekkenner und ihre Rezeption 
durch Gregor Palamas (St Ottilien: EOS Verlag, 1997). 
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probably in 1357, and for many years afterwards.^ The last synod 
concerning Palamas, held in 1368, resulted in his canonization. 
But even then the controversy continued until overtaken by the 
catastrophic events of the fifteenth century. 

Why did Palamas’ teaching provoke such hostility? And why did 
successive councils fail to provide a solution? Personalities and poli¬ 
tics certainly played a part, but the fundamental reasons were theo¬ 
logical. Educated people took theology seriomly. Many were 
attracted by Palamas’s vision of union with the divine but uneasy 
about his explanation of the mechanics of it. Was his teaching tra¬ 
ditional or innovative? Was it orthodox or heretical? Persuasive 
arguments were advanced by either side. It was not easy to decide 
between them. 

Personalities 

Hesychast doctrine first became a matter of public debate as a result 
of the dash between two powerful and disputatious personalities, 
Gregory Palamas and Barlaam the Calabrian. Palamas’s austere 
countenance gazes out at us from his near-contemporary portraits 
with fiercdy intellectual intensity.^ Of aristocratic background, he 
had become a monk at the age of twenty after an excellent educa¬ 
tion in Constantinople. In 1340, when the charge of heresy was 
first laid against him, he was in his early forties, competent in 

5 For the history of the hesychast controversy to the death of Palamas, see J. 
Meyendorff, Introductioni Part 1; D. N. Moschos, Platdnismos e Christianismos? Oi 
philosophikes prohypotheseis tou Antthesychasmou tou Nikephorou Grigora (1293- 
1361) (Athens: Parousia, 1998). On the later history of the conflict see G. Mcrcati, 
Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Melitiniota edakri 
apprentiper la storia della teologM e deUa letteratura bizantina del secoh XIV, Studi e 
Tcsti 56 (Vatican City, 1931); N. Russell, “Palamism and the Circle of Demetrius 
Cydones,” in Ch. Dendrinos et al. eds., Porphyrogenita: Essays on the History and Lit¬ 
erature of Byzantism and the Latin East in Honour of Julian Chrysostomides 
(Aldershot: Ashgate 2003), 153-74; id., “Prochoros Cydones and the Fourteenth- 
Century Understanding of Orthodoxy,” in ed. A. Louth and A. Casiday, Byzantine 
Orthodoxies, Papersfrom the thirty-sixth SpringSymposium of Byzantine Studies, Uni¬ 
versity of Durham, 23-25March 2002 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 75-91. 

6 For an illustration and discussion of an early panel portrait see L. Ouspensky and V. 
Lossky, The Meaning of Icons {QtcsvnooA, SVS Press, 1999), 118-19. 
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formal logic, well read in the Fathers and deeply experienced in the 
life of solitude and prayer/ 

His opponent and accuser, Barlaam the Calabrian, was a clever 
Greek from Southern Italy who had made a reputation for himself 
as a philosopher in Constantinople. He was of a type not unknown 
in academe. Combative, self-assiured and acerbic, he was consid¬ 
ered arrogant even by his friends. But he was an excellent dialecti¬ 
cian and, like a modem positivist, refused to tolerate nonsense. 
When in Thessalonica in 1336 he heard some hesychasts talking 
about their experience of psychosomatic prayer and vision of 
divine light, he knew it was nonsense and said so.® 

Gregory Akindynos, a friend initially of both Barlaam and 
Palamas, tried to dissuade Barlaam from aiming his arrows at some- 

7 The modern biograph)r of Palamas (see MeyendorfF, Introduction, Part 1) is based 
on a Life by the Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos (ed. D. Tsamis, Philotheou 
hagiologika erga, Thessalonica, 1985). For a survey of recent work on Palamas see R. 
E. Sinkewicz, “Gregory Palamas,” in C. G. Conticello & V. Conticello eds. La 
thiolo^ byzantine etsa tradition, vol. 2, (XIIe-XDCe s.), CCSG (Turnhout: Brcpols, 
2002), 138-54. 

8 Barlaam of Calabria Letter 5.114-27 (ed. Schiro, Barlaam Calabro, Epistolegreche 
[Palermo, 1954], 323-24): “But on meeting some of your fellow-hesychasts, I was 
initiated by them—it were better I had not been—into some ejctraordinary and ab¬ 
surd teachings, unworthy of the mind, not to say ofthe understanding, products of a 
deluded fancy and unrestrained imagination. What was taught among them was 
certain strange disjunctions followed by conjunctions of the mind with the soul, 
and the soul’s encounters with demons and various red and white lights, and certain 
mental entries and departures taking place through the nostrils rhythmically with 
the breathing, and certain palpitations occurrii^ round the navel, and finally a 
union within the navel of our ruling element with the soul that takes place with the 
assurance and certainty of the heart, and such things which, in someone who prac¬ 
tises them, seems to me would inevitably lead to sheer insanity or to filling the mind 
but emptying it of all sense.” Who were Barlaam’s informants? Palamas refers to 
them as “the more simple” {haplousterot) of his brethren {Triads 2.1.1; 2.2.14; cf. 
Philotheos, PG 151.585A). But A. Rigo has shown in an important study that 
Barlaam came into contact in Thessalonica with some of the leaders of hesychasm. 
Barlaam gives their teaching on prayer a Bogomil slant for polemical purposes, 
which is why Palamas wants to distance himself from them {Monaci esicasti e monad 
bogpmili. Le accuse di messalianismo e bogpmilismo rivoke agli esicasti ed ilproblema 
dei rapporti tra esicasmo e bogomilismo [Florence: Olschki, 1989], 44-58,273-74). 
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one who was “not himself completely ignorant of archery.”^ But 
Barlaam, having got the better of Palamas in a preliminary debate 
on the legitimacy of apodictic proof in theological argument,^® was 
determined, he said, “to humiliate the man.”^^ In the event, it was 
Barlaam who was humiliated. He left Constantinople in 1341 for 
good, but the rancour continued. Akindynos, disillusioned first 
with the vanity of Barlaam and then with the insistence of Palamas 
on what appeared to be innovative doctrines, became the leader of 
an anti-Palamite faction. As the Patriarch John Kalekas’s ecclesiasti¬ 
cal adviser fi?om 1344 until his condemnation in 1347, he com¬ 
plained bitterly of Palamas’s “insolence,” “conceit” and “moral 
depravity.”*^ 

The fourth protagonist in the drama, who took over the leader¬ 
ship of the anti-Palamite party after Akindynoss condemnation 
and exile, was the philosopher, Nikephoros Gregoras.*^ Gregoras 
was able to continue to attack Palamas even after the supposedly 
definitive synodal Tome of 1351 because he enjoyed the protection 
of the Emperor John V. At a debate arranged by the emperor in 
1355 between Gregoras and Palamas, the philosopher attacked the 
archbishop of Thessalonica (as Palamas now was) with sarcasm, 
impugning his competence as a scholar and ridiculing his religious 

9 Gregory Akindynos Letter 10.32-33 (ed. Hero, Letters of Gregory Akindynos [Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1983], 38). 

10 See R. E. Sinkewicz, “The Doctrine of the knowledge of God in the Early Writings 
of Barlaam the Calabrian,” Mediaeval Studies AA (1982): 181-242. 

11 Akindynos Letter 10.34. 

12 PG 150.691D. 

13 Akindynos 40.138-39,44.48 and 70 (ed. Hero, pp. 156,190, and 192). On 

Akindynos see Juan Nadal Ca Zellas, “Gregorio Akindinos,” in Conticello, La 
th^olo^ hyzantiney 189-314. 

14 On Gregoras R. Guilland, Essai surNiciphore Grigpras (Paris, 1926), is still of value. 
For a masterly summary of his philosophical position see B. N. Tatakis, La 
philosophie byzantine (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2nd ed, 1959; Greek 
trans. E. Kalpourtzi, 6 Byzantine Philosophiay Athens, 1977; Eng. trans. N. J. 
Moutafdds, Byzantine Philosophyy Indianapolis, 2003), 238—43 (page references are 
to the Greek trans. which was made under the supervision of L. Benakis). Moschos, 
PlatdnismoSy is now indispensable on Gregoras’s rel^ious thought. 
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epistemology.'^ On the Palamite side the enmity was reciprocated, 
^y^en Gregoras died in 1360, the mob broke into his house and 
dri^ged his body through the streets.'^ 

Politics 

These personal animosities fuelled the debate. But politics, both 
ecclesiastical and imperial, also came into it. When Barlaam pub¬ 
lished his attack on hesychasm in 1340, under the Against the 
Messalians, he touched on a raw nerve. “Messalian” was the 
Byzantine codeword for “Bogomil,” and although Palamas himself 
was not a Bogomil he was in contact with people who were, or were 
thought to be. Only four years later, in 1344, an internal investiga¬ 
tion conducted by the Protos and Council of the Holy Mountain 
unmasked a group of heretical monks centred on the Lavra 
(Palamas s monastery) and Iviron.*^ The ringleader was the 
Lavriote, Joseph of Crete, who with twenty-six other monks was 
expelled from the Mountain.^® This was a major episode, reported 
to the patriarchate in a Hagioretikon Gramma^ although it is never 

15 See MeyendorfF,164-66 (Eng. crans. 108-10). Gregoras s account of 
the debate is in his Roman History 30 and 31. There is an independent account by 
the Protostrator Geoi^e Phakrases (ed. M, Candal, in OCP 16 [1950]: 328-56). 

16 John Kyparissiotes Palamicarum Transgressionum 4.10 (PG 152.734D-736A). 

17 On the affair of 1344 see Rigo, Monad esicasti, 135-220. 

18 Joseph and his associates were condemned for disparaging icons, depreciating the 
sacraments, refuting the incarnation of the Word and the resurrection of the dead, 
and engaging in homosexual acts. They were subjected to beatings and other pun¬ 
ishments before expulsion, Joseph’s closest disciple, George of Larissa, being 
branded with a cross on his face (Akindynos Letters 52.67-69). The official report 
(the Hagioretikon Gramma) defines these men as “Bogomils,” but Rigo is doubtful 
whether they were formally members of the sea. He suggests they were spiritual en¬ 
thusiasts somewhat on the lines of the “fools for Christ’s sake” {Monad eskastiy 216). 
What we seem to have here is not so much the infiltration of Mount Athos by 
Bogomils as overlapping circles of enthusiasts gathered round teachers such as Greg¬ 
ory of Sinai (by this time, however, at Paroria, on the Bulgarian border), Gregory 
Palamas, and Joseph of Crete, who though rivals in some degree, shared certain 
characteristics (cf. Rigo, Monad eskastiy 257-71). Joseph’s group strayed into her¬ 
esy. But there were borderline monks and even some like one Raptes, who while be¬ 
longing to the Skae of Magoula (Gregory of Sinai’s centre on Mount Athos) was 
condemned as a follower of Joseph of Crete. 
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mentioned by Palamas or Philotheos/^ Fully aware in 1340, how¬ 
ever, of the vulnerability of his position, Palamas took swift action 
to protect himself and his fellow hesychasts. In the mid-winter of 
1340—41 he made a flying visit to Constantinople to inform him¬ 
self of the charges?” He responded without delay to Barlaams 
arguments with the three treatises On Theosis which make up the 
third of his Triads?^ He also drew up a statement of his doctrinal 
position in the form of a set of anathemas, the Hagioretic Tome, 
which was signed by twenty of his more prominent Athonite sup¬ 
porters, including the Protos, five abbots, and the bishop of 
Hierissos?^ When Palamas was summoned to Constantinople in 
1341 to answer charges, he was therefore well prepared and his 
views were vindicated in councils held in June and August of that 
year. 

In the years that followed political factors contributed to pro¬ 
longing the debate. Soon after the June council of 1341 the 
Emperor Andronicus III died, and civil war broke out between the 
Grand Domestic John Kantakouzenos and the regency ruling in 
the name of the young Emperor John V Palaiologos. The 
hesychasts tended to support Kantakouzenos. The government in 
Constantinople was not especially against the hesychasts but the 
Patriarch John Kalekas became so and in 1344 had Palamas con- 


21 The Hagioretikon Gramma^ preserved in a single copy in Vat. Gr. 604, has not been 
edited. For a description see Rigo, Monad esicasti, 137-48. 

22 Mentioned by Akindynos in his speech to Kalekas, 4 (ed. Nadal, in Conticello, La 
thiolo^e byzantine, 260). 

21 Ed. with French trans. J. MeyendorflF, D^nse des saints hisychastes, Spicilegium Sa¬ 
crum Lovaniense 30-1 (Louvain, 1959; partial Eng. trans. N. Gendle, Gregory 
Palamas, The Triads, Classics of Western Spirituality [London: SPCK, 1983]). 
There is a convenient reprint with Italian translation in E. Perrella, ed., Gregorio 
Palamas, Atto e luce divina (Milan: Bompiani, 2003). 

22 Ed. Palama Syngrammata 2, pp. 567-78. Ei^. trans. Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, 
Philokalia, vol. iv, pp. 418-25; Sinkewicz in Conticello, La thiologie byzantine, 
183-88. The Hagioretic Tome is mentioned in the last treatise of the Triads (3.3.4), 
showing that work on the Tome and the third Triadyt^s undertaken concurrently. 
The bishop of Hierissos was the ordinary of the Holy Mountain. 
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demned.^ When Kantakouzenos entered Constantinople in 1347 
one of his first acts was to hold a council which deposed Kalekas 
and rehabilitated Palamas. For the next few years John VI 
Kantakouzenos and John V Palaiologos ruled as co-emperors, and 
during this time Palamism was reconfirmed by the synod of 1351. 
After Kantakouzenos’ abdication in 1354, John V ruled on his 
own. He pursued a pro-Westem poliqr, privately becoming a Cath¬ 
olic. Under his reign the Orthodox Church was allowed to get on 
with its own affairs without any persecution of anti-Palamites or 
enforcement of pro-Palamite synodal decisions. The majority will 
was not imposed by the government, with the result that dissenting 
circles were able to keep the debate open.^^ But at least this enabled 
Palamism and theosis to be discussed exhaustively. 

PhUosophical Method 

From the beginning philosophical issues were at the forefront. The 
central problem concerned the nature of divine knowledge. 
Palamas opens the First Triad with the question: ‘How can one 
demonstrate by rational argument the good that is beyond 
reason {hyper logon)}’^^ He was replying to a questioner who had 
asked him about the value of secular studies {he exo paideia) and 
had reported the argument that by studying phenomena one can 
arrive at their inner principles, their b^i, which can be traced back 
to the mind of the Creator. Hence intellectual work—“the meth¬ 
ods of distinction, syllogistic reasoning and analysis”—can raise us 
up to the mind of God and conform us to his likeness—a kind of 
do-it-yourself theosis.^ This caricatured somewhat the views of 
Barlaam, who though confident that by sheer intellectual effort 

23 No mention is made of the afiair on Mount Athos in 1344 as a reason for Palamas’s 
excommunication. He was convicted on disciplinary charges for allegedly present¬ 
ing a &lse interpretation of the Tome of 1341. 

24 See further Russell, ""Palamism and the Circle of Demetrius Cydones.” It was not 
until 1396, under Manuel II Palaiologos, that repressive measures were taken 
against opponents of Palamism collectively. 

25 Palamas Triads 1.1.1 (ed. Perella, 274). 

26 Palamas Triads 1, first question (ed. Perella, 272). 
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human reason could arrive at the limits of what was knowable, as 
Plato and Aristotle had done, held the inner life of God to be inac¬ 
cessible to human knowledge.^^ Palamas strongly depreciated the 
■v^ue of intellectual effort, maintaining the primacy of direa illu¬ 
mination over scientific reasoning. “Christ,” he said, “did not say, 
‘if you would be perfect, acquire a secular education, study mathe¬ 
matics, devote yourself to the science of beings.’”^® The banning 
of contemplation and divine wisdom is the fear of God, expressed 
in a life of prayer and asceticism, which engenders love, which leads 
to illumination by God and participation in the divine life. 

If Palamas had stopped there, there might have been no subse¬ 
quent controversy. Barlaam claimed that he and Palamas did not 
differ in their epistemology, Akindynos had no special competence 
in philosophical questions, and Gregoras appeared to be in agree¬ 
ment with Palamas over the limitations of the human mind. 
Indeed, as an opponent of Aristotelian methodology, Gr^ras 
believed that the syllogism was a tool for second-rate minds unable 
to ascend to true knowledge.^^ He held true knowledge to be the 
result of direct illiunination, though in his case he interprets this as 
the minds freeing itself perfecdy from material im^es {amorphia) 
rather than attaining to a vision of some object other than itself.^® 
But Palamas did not stop there. He attempted to give an expla¬ 
nation of how human beings are transformed by God in terms of 
real experience, in terms, that is, of a vision of light which is at once 
both perceptible and completely spiritual. This led to his postulat¬ 
ing a real distinction in God between that aspect which is 
imparticipable and transcendent—^the divine essence—and that 
aspect in which human beings can participate—^the divine energy. 
“The latter,” Akindynos correctly reports, “he calls theosis and 
power and energy and grace and illumination and form and essen- 

27 See Sinkewicz, “The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God,” esp. 202-12. Barlaam be¬ 
lieved that God could only be known through his creation as cause. 

28 Palamas Triads 1.1.5 (ed. Perella, 282). 

29 Gregoras Florentios lines 932-35 (ed. P. L. M. Leone, Fiorenzo o intomo iUla 
Sapienza [Naples: University di Napoli, 1975], 96). 

30 yiosdtiost Platonismos, 195. 
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dal and natural glory of God, being different as he says from his 
essence and nature.”^^ Philosophical critics objected to Palamas’s 
assigning ontological status to divine attributes which in ^t could 
only be distinguished conceptually.^^ Gr^oras felt that Palamas 
was actually reviving the Platonic theory of Forms as intermediate 
realities between God and the created world.^^ 

As Haakon Gunnarsson has recently argued in a thoughtful 
study on Palamas s mystical realism, his attempt to argue his case 
within a contemporary philosophical framework was a bold under¬ 
taking.^ Palamas had strong reservations about the apophatic 
approach to divine reality. He tries to make sense of mystical expe¬ 
rience in the scientific and philosophical language of his day. Yet 
paradoxically, “almost every attempt arrives at establishing that the 
spiritual cannot be grasped by man’s natural intellectual capacity, 
nor expressed in philosophical language. Gunnarsson concludes 
that on the philosophical level “it is difficult to see that [Palamas’s 
approach] meets the standards for a cogent epistemology of mysti¬ 
cal experience.”^ In the fourteenth century, too, not many trained 
in the “outer learning” were convinced if they were not already 
friends of the hesychasts. 


31 Akindynos 27.88-90 (ed. Hero, 92). 

32 See, e.g., Demetrios Kydones, De penonarum proprietatibus in Trinitate ad 
ConstantinumAsanem (ed. M. Candal, "Demetrio Cidonio y el problema trinitario 
palamitico,” OCP2S [1962]: 75-20) and the discussion in Russell, “Palamism and 
the Circle of Demetrius Cydones,” 156-57. 

33 PG 148.1392, 1184B; cited by Tatakis, Byzantine Phibsophia, 242. 

34 H. Gunnarsson, Mystical Pealism in the Early Theobgy of Gregory Pabmas. Context 
and Analysis (Goteborg: University of Goteboi^, 2002). 

35 QymviaiXssony Mystical ReaUsrn^ 190. 

36 Ibid. 
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Theologkal Issues 

The theological issues debated by Palamas during the sixteen years 
from his Third Triad in Defence of the Holy Hesychasts(}.'5A\) to his 
last tseaxise Against Gregoras (1357) all revolved around the correct 
exegesis of the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor.^^ In the 
Third Triads first treatise, which is on the nature of illumination, 
Palamas concedes that the Taboric light was symbolic. But that did 
not mean that it did not exist in reality. Symbols can work on sev¬ 
eral levels simultaneously. The Taboric light was not simply an 
external phenomenon, butan “enhypostatic” symbol {enhypostaton 
symbolori), meaning that the light was real even if it did not have an 
independent existence, or hypostasis, of its own.^® If it had been 
independent, it would have added a third nature to Christs existing 
two, the human and the divine. Buildii^ on a definition going 
back to Leontius of Byzantium, Palamas contrasts enhypostaton 
(“enhypostatic”) with authypostaton (“self-subsistent”) and 
anhypostaton (“without independent existence”).Enhypostatic 
reality occupies a place in between the self-subsistent and the acci¬ 
dental. In the case of the Taboric light, it both s)miboiizes and is 
divinity. It is accessible to perception yet transcends it. As 
“enhypostatic” symbol it enables the beholder to participate in the 
divine. 

For Barlaam a symbol could only be something other than the 
reality k represented, a dichotomy that was to be taken even further 
by Gr^oras. In the latter’s view a symbol is a humble thing indeed. 
It can be any sensory stimulus that leads the mind to knowledge of 
itself, which is ultimately an intellective grasp of the divine. A 

37 On the patristic ex^esis of the Transfiguration see J. McGuckin, The Tran^gura- 
tion of Christ in Scripture and Tradition (Lewiston and Queenston: Edwin Mellen 
Press, 1986). 

38 Palamas Triads 3.1.13-14 (ed. Perrella, 792-96). Cf. Triads 3.1.9 (ed. Perrella, 
784-86). On the meaning of symbols in Palamas see Gunnarsson, Mystical ReaUsnij 
235-46. 

39 Palamas Triads 3.1.18 (ed. Perrella, p. 802). On the use of the terms by Leontius of 

Byzantium, see A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2, part 2, The 
Church ofConstantinople in the Sixth (London: Mowbray, 1995), 193-97. 
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merely bodily vision is simply a preliminaty step on the road to 
reality. For Gregoras even the theophany on Mount Sinai and the 
Incarnation itself are only symbols to be transcended.'^ 

Palamas s discussion of the status of symbols brings him to the 
topic of the second treatise {Triads 3.2), which is on the nature of 
participation in God. Here he develops the distinction between the 
essence and the energy of God that was to become the principal 
point of dispute with Akindynos and Gregoras. Barlaam had 
accused him of the Messalianism of Theodore Blachernites.^^ But 
Blachernites’ error was to claim that it was the divine essence that 
was visible rather than the eternal glory.'^ Barlaam had denied the 
reality of the divine energies, claiming that anything which is not 
the essence of God has a beginning in time and must therefore be 
created. Against him, Palamas quotes Maximus and the 
Cappadocians in support of the idea that there are divine realities 
which are participable and therefore cannot be the essence—^both 
sides taking it for granted that the divine essence is imparticipable 
—^and yet are stiU in some sense God. How can we prove that? 
Palamas resorts to a soteriological argument. If the powers or ener¬ 
gies are not eternal realities, as Barlaam claimed, the deifying grace 
of the Holy Spirit would be created and therefore incapable of dei¬ 
fying the believer.This was precisely the argument that 
Athanasius had used for the homoousion of the Holy Spirit.^ Now 
Palamas was predicating a participable third term connecting the 
Spirit and the believer, a re^ty wWch is participated but does not 

40 On the meaning of symbols in Gr^oras see Moschos, Platonismost 192>-95. 

41 Theodore, a priest of the church of Blachernae in Constantinople in the time of 
Alexius 1 (1081-1118) had been condemned, after a synodal process, f3r teaching a 
doctrine of mystical union with the essence of God. See J. Gouillard, “Quatre proc^ 
de mystiques k Byzance (vers 960-1143). Inspiration et autoritd,” REB 36 (1978): 
5-81, esp. 19-28. 

42 Palamas Triads 3.2.3 (ed. Perrella, 852). 

43 Palamas Triads 3.2.1^19 (ed. Perrella, 878-82). In Triads 3.1,3 Palamas sees the 
Filioque lurking behind Barlaam's insistence on trying to prove that the deifying 
grace of the Spirit is created. Barlaam, he su^ests, is trying to curry favour with the 
Latins. 

44 Athanasius Ep. Scrap. 1.25 (PG 26.589B). Cf. Russell, Deification^ 174-75. 
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derive its being by participation, which is more than symbolic but 
not self-subsistent. 

The synod of June 1341 accepted Palamas’s distinction between 
essence and energy, but Gregory Akindynos and some of his friends 
did not. Intellectually, Akindynos was perhaps not in the same 
league as Barlaam or Palamas, but he had a genuine concern for 
Orthodoxy and during the next five years focussed attention on 
two expressions used by Palamas which did call for clarification. 
These were the use of the word “divinities” {theotetes) as an alterna¬ 
tive term for energies, and the description of the deified human 
being as “uncreated by grace” {aktistos dia ten chariri). The first in 
Akindynos’ view implied polytheism, the second Messalianism.^^ 

Palamas responded to such criticisms with a spate of writings in 
the months following the council. His trilogy against Akindynos, 
comprising On Union and Distinction, On Divine Ener^s and On 
Participation in God, his two dialogues, one Between an Orthodox 
and a Barlaamite, the other Theophanes, and a treatise On the 
Ditheism of Barlaam and Akindynos succeeded each other at short 
intervals from the summer of 1341 to the end of 1342. 

In his Dialogue between an Orthodox and a Barlaamite (auttxmn 
1341), Palamas identifies the central problem as the need for a cor¬ 
rect understanding of the nature of participation in God. The 
Barlaamites do not deny the reality of theosis.^® But in their view 
those who share in it share in a created divinity, for there can only 
be one uncreated divinity, which by definition is the divine essence. 
To Palamas, calling such participated divinity, or grace, “created” 
makes God a creature.^^ The sharing of human beings in the source 
of divine life becomes impossible. But if we speak of the divine 
energies, we can overcome this problem without making God 
composite or compromising the transcendence of the divine 

45 Akindynos Letten 10.197-99; 33.47-49; 42.81; 50.51; 62.40-45 (divinities). Let- 
ters 44.81-83 (uncreated by grace; cf. Palamas Triads 3.1.31). Letters 27.131; 
44.63; 50.93; 52.58; 62.269-71 (polytheism). Letters 52.55,58 (Messalianism). 

46 Palamas Dialogue between an Orthodox and a Barlamite 7 (ed. Perrella, 1132). 

47 Palamas Dialogue 12 (ed. Perrella, 1142). 
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essence, for the whole of God is present in each of his energies. 
Those who participate in the energies therefore participate in the 
whole of God.^® 

In On Divine Energus (usually known as his Apology and also 
from autumn 1341) Palamas presents theosis as a gift of the Spirit, 
who both gives himself and does not give himself to the believer. 
For “the Spirit is imparticipable in his essence, while in his deifying 
energy, which is called ‘divinity,’ ‘thearchy,’ and ‘theosis’”—^all Dio¬ 
nysian terms—“he is participable by the worthy.”^^ The deifying 
gift and theosis are one and the same, not something apart from 
God, for Maximus says “theosis is ingenerate.”^® Theosis, in other 
words, is not something to be reified as a gift we receive and keep as 
a possession. It is the Spirit himself in his mode of self-giving. It 
expresses a relation, not a thii^. 

The consequence of theosis in this sense is that those who are 
deified by grace become homotheoi —wholly one with God.^* This 
is a bold expression, used by the Fathers only as a Christological 
term to refer to the deified body of Christ. Palamas extends it to 
the saints, claiming also that by grace they become anarchoi (“with¬ 
out beginning”) and ateleufetoi (“without end”), not because they 
have become what God is in his essence, but because they have 
come to share in his attributes. To explain what he means Palamas 
offers a human analogy. An artist’s power or ability is part of him. It 

48 V2I3JQZS Dialogue A6 (ed. Perrella, 1212). 

49 Palamas On Divine EnergUs "55 (ed. Perrella, 1030). 

50 Palamas On Divine Energies 34 (ed. Perrella, 1032). Cf. Maximus Thalassius 61, 
schol. 16. 

51 Palamas On Divine Energies (ed. Perrella, 1034). 

52 See G. W. E. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon^ s. v. homotheos. In his Confession of 
Faith 2, Palamas uses homotheos in this sense: the Son seated at the right hand of the 
Father made our nature homotheon (PG 151.765C). It is a short (but innovative) 
step to say that those who share perfeedy in Christ s deified representative humanity 
become homotheoi. Cf. Palamas's Letter to Athanasios ofCyzicus 33, where the saints 
are said to be homotheoi with Christ (Palama Syngrammata 2.443.16). After Palamas 
several of his followers began to use the expression (e.g. Philotheos Antirrhetics 
Against Gregorasy Or. 12, line 1134; Theophanes On the Light of Tabor, Or. 1, line 
526). 

53 Palamas On Divine Energies 37 (ed. Perrella, 1036). 
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is naturally manifested in what is produced by him. This power is 
not identical with the work of art, but the work of art is what it is 
because it participates in it.^^ 

The summer of 1342 brought something new to the debate. In 
the third tractate of his Rotations of the Dialogue between an 
Orthodox and a Barlaamite, Akindynos refers to 2 Peter 1.4—“par¬ 
takers of the divine nature.” He challenges Palamas to show explic¬ 
itly how “partakers of the divine nature” is to be understood, claim¬ 
ing that Palamas postulates many divinities because he does not 
want to admit participation in the divine essence.^^ Yet Maximus 
says, “that is why God made us, that we should become partakers of 
the divine nature,” for it is in God that we live and move and have 
our being.^^ 

Palamas responded in the dialogue Theophanes'wvix an extended 
exegesis of 2 Peter 1.4.^^ This is not a text the Byzantines normally 
referred to, so Palamas did not have an ex^etical tradition to draw 
on.^® “What does the text mean?” asks Theophanes. “Clearly that 
the essence and nature of God are participable,” replies his interloc¬ 
utor, Theotimos.^^ Palamas, thinly disguised as Theophanes, dis¬ 
agrees. He quotes a chain of patristic testimonies from Maximus, 

54 Palamas On Divine Energies y) (ed. Perrella, 1040). 

55 Ed. J. Nadal CaZcllas, GregoriiAcindyni R^tationes Duae (Corpus Christianorum 
31) 3.90, pp. 304-5. Nadal dates the refiitadons to not before June 1342 (p. xxxiv). 

56 Maximus Ep. 24/43 (PG 91.609C, 640B); Acts 17.28. 

57 Palamas Theophanes 13“21 (ed. Perrella, 1266-90). 

58 On the history of the exegesis of the text see N. Russell, “Partakers of the Divine Na¬ 
ture* (2 Peter 1.4) in the Byzantine Tradition,” in Kathegetria. Essays presented to 
Joan Hussey for her 80th birthday (Camberley: Porphyrogenitus, 1988), 51-67. Cf. 
also the exegesis of Joseph Kalothetos in the fourth of his Nine Antirrhetic Logoi (ed. 
D. Tsamis, Joseph Kalothetou Syngrammata [Thessalonica, 1980], 4.851-919, pp. 
188-90). Kalothetos has evidendy taken his lead from Palamas (his treadses are 
dated between 1342 and 1355). Like Palamas, he uses the text to prove that God is 
both parddpable and not participable, but his analysis of the context is original. 
Peter, he sa)rs, was vw:iting to encour^e converts from p^anism. Instead of saying 
that bapdsm brings us a share of the divine energies, he says it makes us “partakers of 
the divine nature** (907-8), simplifying things (i.c. not separadng the nature and 
the energies) for the sake of the more rusdc. 

59 Palamas Theophanes 13 (ed. Perrella, 1266). 
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(Ps.-) Athanasius, Basil and John Chrysostom to prove that we 
both share and do not share in the divine nature. We have to main¬ 
tain both positions. “But how can both be true?” asks Theotimos. 

In his reply Palamas, interestingly, sets the Petrine text in its 
scriptural context to demonstrate that participation in God is not 
something we have from the begi nning as a constitutive aspect of 
our being. It is a gift given to those who live the Christian life. It was 
in feet the purpose of our creation: “That is why God made us, that 
we should become partakers of the divine nature,” for all things do 
not naturally participate in God.®^ So then, concludes Theotimos, 
God is by essence both participable and impartidpable. Since it is 
only granted to the saints to participate in God, the others remain 
excluded. 

“But this is Messalianism!” cries Theophanes. The Messalians 
think that the purified receive the hypostasis of the Spirit and are 
thus promoted to the divine nature. The Fathers utterly reject this. 
It is totally unacceptable to say that the essence of God is partici¬ 
pable by some people but not by others. God will be all in all, as 
Gregory of Nazianzus says. But ^e way in which the saints receive 
the whole of God in a manner which does not violate the 
imparticipability of the essence is because they participate in each 
of the energies. Incorporeal reality cannot be divided up like 
bodies. Those who have become capable of accommodating the 
divine energies have become capable of accommodating the whole 
of God. Once they have transcended their nature, they cease from 
every energy of soul and body, with the tesult that they are pos¬ 
sessed solely by the divine enei^.^^ 

The council of February 1347 seemed a complete victory for 

60 Palamas Theophanes 15 (ed, Perrella, 1272). 

61 Palamas Theophanes 16 (ed. Perrella, 1274-76), It is worth noting that Palamas is 
aware of different conceptions of ousia: ‘'One can see that the secular philosophers 
do not restrict the term ‘essence’ to the nature of each thir^, but also apply it to natU' 
ral and essential properties, for they distinguish these things and classify them under 
essence. Nevertheless, we still persist in contemplating the impartidpable and try to 
manifest, as far as we possibly can, the hidden and inexpressible sublimity of the di¬ 
vine nature” {Theophanes 17 [end], ed. Perrella, 1280). 
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Palamas. Kantakouzenist bishops replaced those who had sup¬ 
ported Kalekas, with Gregory Palamas becoming archbishop of 
Thessalonica, and a staunch pro-hesychast, Isidore Boucheiras, 
ascending the patriarchal throne. This might have been expected to 
have setded the matter, but five months later, in July, a group of dis¬ 
sidents, including ten bishops, met in council, initially at the 
church of the Holy Aposdes, and excommunicated Isidore and 
Gregory Palamas.® At about the same time Nikephoros Gregoras, 
whom Akindynos had been urging since early 1343 to assume the 
leadership of the resistance to Palamism, came forward and pub¬ 
lished his First Antirrhetics against Palamas.® This was perhaps the 
occasion that prompted Palamas’ One Hundred andFify Chapters, 
“intended,” according to the full tide, “as a purge for the 
Barlaamite corruption.”® This work, a compendious study of 
Christian doctrine incorporating material from his earlier writings, 
recapitulates his teaching on the imparticipability of the divine 
essence and the access to God that we have through the divine ener¬ 
gies. Palamas does not have anything new to say on these topics, 
but he sets out his views with merciful concision. 

The uncreated energy of God is “indivisibly divided” {merizo- 
mene ameristds)F^ It cannot be the divine transcendent being in 
itself, which the Fathers never name in the plural. Human beings 
can share only in the plural aspects of God. Those deemed worthy 
of union with him are imited not to God in his essence, because this 
is imparticipable, but to the uncreated energy of the Spirit. The 
chapter on deification, drawing largely on the discussion in 

62 MeyendorfF, Introduction, 134 (Eng. trans. 89). For the text of the dissidents’ Tome 
seePGl50.887D-885A. 

63 Ed. H.-V. Beyer, Nikephori Gregorae, Antirrhetika I, Wiener Byzantinistische 
Studien 12 (Vienna, 1976). According to MeyendorfF [Introduction, 140; Ei^. 
trans. 93), Gregoras had prepared this work in 1346 at the Empress Anne’s request 
but apparently did not circulate it widely. Akindynos’s letter to Gregoras appealing 
to him to assume leadership of the anti-Palamites is no. 43 (ed. Hero, 186-88). 

64 Ed. R. E. Sinkewicz, Saint Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters 
(Ontario: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1988). 

65 Ibid., 68.2r-3 (ed. Sinkewicz, 162). Cf. 81 (176-78). 
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Theophanes, states that theosis is the purpose for which we were cre¬ 
ated, God intending to make us partakers of his own divinity. 
Those deified are in God and God is in them. They participate in 
the divine energy but not in the essence of God. With patristic sup¬ 
port, we are entided to call this energy “divinity.”^^ 

Perhaps no other theological dispute in the Greek world gener¬ 
ated so much literature. In a rapid survey I have counted 83 trea¬ 
tises for Palamism and 57 against from the outbreak of the contro¬ 
versy to the death of the Patriarch Philotheos in 1376.*’^ 
Contemporary letters reveal how people sometimes changed sides 
on being convinced by the arguments of the opposing party.^® 
Others simply sat on the fence, unable to make up their minds.® 
Both sides invoked Tradition, marshalled appropriate patristic 
texts, and presented cogent rational arguments. What prevented 
them from reaching agreement? 

Personal and political factors, as I have already suggested, were of 
secondary importance. The main reason was that althoi^ the 
controversial terms used by Palamas—essence and energy, divini¬ 
ties, participation - were subjected to searching analysis, the fun¬ 
damental assumptions of either side were not examined. Jaroslav 
Pelikan has said: “To understand a culture, it is essential to identify 
those presuppositions in its thought and language that are so obvi¬ 
ous to all that they are only rarely raised to the level of formal state¬ 
ment.”^® Palamas’s presuppositions are three: first, that the e}q)eri- 
ence of the hesychasts is red—^the light they see is a red light which 
brings about intimate communion with the divine; secondly, that 

66 Ibid., 103 (ed. Sinkewicz, 200). 

67 See the bibliographical appendices in MeyendorfF, Introduction^ 340-415. Since 
1959 many more of these have been published. 

68 Cf. Akindynos Letters 39,40,42,50,73; Palamas Letter2 to Gabras (Sinkewicz, no. 
27 in Conticello, Thlolo^e byzantine, 147). 

69 Cf. Akindynos Letters 30,62; Palamas Letter to Daniel ofAinos and Letter to Symeon 
the nomophylax (Sinkewicz, nos. 29 and 30 in Conticello, Thiolope byzantine, 147- 
48). 

70 J. Pelikan, Historical Theology: Continuity and Change in Christian Doctrine (Lon¬ 
don: Hutchinson, 1971), 80, with reference to A. N. Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modem (New York, 1952). 
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God is inaccessible in his essence; and thirdly that the Fathers 
convey an unchanging truth in its fullness, so that consequendy the 
tenets of hesychasm must be found in the Fathers. The first two 
presuppositions account for the importance Palamas gives to the 
gospel account of the Transfiguration, and his innovative exegesis 
of it as a demonstration of theosis. The third accounts for his 
extended discussion of patristic texts, particularly from the 
Cappadocians, Dionysius and, above all, Maximus. In fact one 
could say without exaggeration that Palamass spiritual theory 
arises from the interaction between the hesychast tradition and 
Maximus the Confessor. 

The hesychast tradition is characterized by realism. Palamas 
praises its great teachers for their experiential wisdom: John 
Climacus, the great Macarius, Symeon the New Theologian, 
whose writings “one can call the writings of life,”^^ Nikephoros the 
Monk, who taught the psychosomatic technique of prayer,^^ and 
Theoleptos of Philaldelphia, Palamass own instructor in the spiri¬ 
tual life and “trustworthy visionary of the truth of Gods myster¬ 
ies.”^^ The divine Maximus, on the other hand, and Dionysius, 
“unerring beholder of noetic things,”^^ are valued more for their 
spiritual analysis of the intellectual ascent. But Palamas interprets 
such ascent in the light of hesychast experience. The resulting idea 
of theosis that we get from Palamas reflects a mystical realism based 
on participation in God as light. 

Is this the patristic doctrine of deification? Yes, in some of its 
aspects. In Palamas’ writings the ethical approach to deification, 
based on attaining likeness to God, is presented as merely prepara¬ 
tory. The eschatological aspea of deification recedes. The nominal 
and analogical approaches that we find in many of the Fathers are 
expressly excluded. Theosis is experienced as a dynamic participa- 

71 Palamas, In Defmce (f Those who Devoutly Practise a Life tf Stillness 12 (trans. 

Palmer, Shertard and 'Ware, PhilokaUa, vol. iv, p. 341). 

72 Ibid. 12 (341). 

73 Ibid. 12 (341). 

74 Ibid. 5 (336). 
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tion, admittedly consummated in the life to come, but attainable 
in this life through the practice of hesychastic prayer. This repre¬ 
sents a narrowing of the notion of theosis, yet also a deepening of it. 
Theosis acquires an experiential charge in Macarius and Symeon 
the New Theologian, a charge which receives a theoretical rationale 
only in Gr^ry Palamas. Theosis is not just a name for created 
grace, a change brought about in the believer by divine action, as 
his opponents argued. It signifies a real participation in the life of 
God, making us homotheoi and gods by grace. 

Does Palamas s narrowing and deepening of theosis indicate 
continuity or change? This was a question that exercised some of 
the best Greek minds of the fourteenth century. Or, as they would 
have put it, was Palamas orthodox or an innovator? Palamas him¬ 
self took great pains to demonstrate that his essence-enei^es dis¬ 
tinction was well founded in patristic teaching. An impressive 
recent study by David Bradshaw confirms that his judgement was 
correct.^^ The Aristotelian terms, essence and energy, came 
through Plotinus and his successors into use among the 
Cappadocians, and passed through them to Dionysius and 
Maximus. Maximus narrows the sense of “energy” and enriches it, 
in the way that Palamas was to do for “theosis.” “Enei^” is Gods 
activity that makes him manifest to his creatures and enables them 
to share in him. Palamas makes “energy” refer in a realistic and per¬ 
ceptible way to the light of the Transfiguration. Theosis is partici¬ 
pation in this light, which is not a created symbol producing a 
merely imitative sanctity in whoever contemplates it, but is divin¬ 
ity itself, the uncreated glory of God which the hesychasts put on as 
“the garment of their deification,” corporeally as well as spiritually. 


75 D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). Bradshaw says that Palamas 
“draws together under the single concept of energeia a number of themes that previ¬ 
ously had existed more or less in isolation” (p. 238). Anastos argues, rightly I think, 
that it was Palamas’s notion of deification, conceptualized as immediate experience 
of God by created being, that provoked his radical theological restatement of God’s 
transcendence over created being (“Gregory Palamas’ Radicalization,” 335). 
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so that their bodies too are transformed and come to appropriate 
the divine life7^ 

It should be noted that Palamas elaborates this notion of theosis 
in a specifically monastic context. When he is preaching to the 
people of Thessalonica, he is altogether more traditional and more 
incarnational.^ God became man, he says, that the proud spirits 
should not im^ine themselves deified through their incorpore- 
ality.^® If the Word had not become incarnate, we would not have 
known God in his hypostatic reality as Father, Son and Spirit, but 
would only have contemplated him in his creatures, “as was taught 
formerly by the foolish ancient philosophers, and now by the fol¬ 
lowers of Barlaam and Akindynos.”^^ But the Virgin, by conceiv¬ 
ing the Word within her body, “deified the human race and made 
earth a heaven.”®® The Word “became the Son of Man, sharing in 
mortality, to turn human beings into sons of God and make them 
partakers of divine immortality.”®^ How believers appropriate this 
within the ecciesial community is illustrated typologically. The 
incarnate Word gave us baptism as a sacrament and type of his 
burial and resurrection to deify both the soul and the body.®^ His 
transfiguration opened the eyes of his disciples, showing them that 
human nature has been deified by union with the Word of God.®^ 
We must imitate him in his earthly life to become partakers of his 
resurrection and fellow-heirs with Christ. Through fasting and 

76 Anastos puts it well when he says that theTrinity and the deified individual while re- 

' maining hypostatically distinct become eneigetically one, but goes too fiur in daim- 

ii^ that the ontological gap is crossed in deification (“Gregory Palamas’ 
Radicalization,” 344, 347). 

77 This has been noted by Spiteris, Palamas: la grazia e Pesperienza, 79. 

78 Horn. 16, 0« the Incarnation^ PG 151.204A. 

79 Ibid., 240B. 

80 Horn. 42 On ihe Nativity of the Virgin 4 (ed. Oikonomos, p. 9)1 ten to anthropinon 
genos thedsasan kai Hhtgen ouranosasan\ cf. Horn. 37, On the Dormition of the Virgin^ 
PG 151.465A. 

81 Horn. 16, On the Incarnation^ PG 151.204A. Note here the “exchange formula” 
characteristic of Irenaeus and Athanasius. 

82 Horn, 60, On the Epiphany^ ed. Oikonomos, 250. 

83 Horn. 34, On the Transfigurationy PG 151.433B. 
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night vigils we are “renewed and deified” in our inner being.®^ This 
transformation of our human nature, first in the representative 
humanity of Christ and then in our own persons through the life of 
fidth, is thoroughly traditional and patristic, complementing the 
more technical version of theosis elaborated in a monastic context 
and in a specific philosophical idiom. 

While appealing constandy to the Fathers, Palamas was aware 
that in his technical discussions he was “developing” what they had 
said. At the first session of the council in 1351 he had claimed that 
his teaching was simply an anaptyxis, an unfolding—or “unpack¬ 
ing” as we might say today—of what the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
had to say about the two energies of Christ.®^ This view of doctrinal 
development corresponds to what Maurice Wiles has called the 
logical model, the drawing out of conclusions implicit in pre¬ 
mises.®^ It does not fit the evolutionary model, expounded in its 
classic form by Newman.®^ Wiles rejects the logical model, which 
he regards as “self-evidendy false.” Nor is he happy with the evolu¬ 
tionary model, which would seem to hold doctrine hostage to con¬ 
tingent fiictors, such as the cultural environment. He proposes 
instead “change through alteration of perspective,” on analogy 
with academic disciplines where insightful change occurs “when 
somebody succeeds in seeing the subject from a new perspective. ”®® 
This seems to me a helpful way of looking at what Palamas was 
doing. By approaching theosis from the new perspective of his par¬ 
ticular understanding of hesychasm,®^ he succeeded in shaping a 
philosophical notion of deification which has elements of both 
continuity and change. That is why successive synods could not 

84 Horn. 25, On AU Saints^ PG 151.321 A, 

85 Synodal Tomey PG 151.722 B. 

86 M. Wiles, The Remaking of Christian Doctrine (London: SCM, 1974), 4. 

87 J. H. Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 2nd ed (London, 
1878). 

88 Wiles, Remaking, 7. 

89 Gregory of Sinai and Gregory Akindynos were of course both hesychasts. It was not 
simply hesychasm but Palamas’s radicalized version of it that led to the new 
perspective. 
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settle the question simply by pronoimcing Palamas orthodox. His 
critics needed to follow him in his shift of perspective. They 
objected to what they regarded as his metathesis of doctrine.^® What 
he was urging in effect was a metathesis of viewpoint.^^ Only a will¬ 
ingness to look at the issues from a different perspective could have 
brought them to an understanding of what, in all sincerity, they 
were imable to see. 

The opponents of Palamism were not heretics. But, like many of 
the Fathers of the fourth century who had reservations about the 
word homoousiosP' they rejected novel terminology and insisted on 
what they took to be “the ancestral doctrines ”—ta patria doffnata. 
Palamas s torrent of treatises convinced some of them but his final 
victory was chiefly brougjit about by his supporters’ capture of the 
patriarchal office. His version of theosis was enshrined in Ortho¬ 
dox teaching as a result of his canonization by the synod of 1368, 
but among the intellectuals for whom it was intended it 
remained—and still remains—controversial. 


90 Akindynos Letters 70.46-50 (ed. Hero, 288). 

91 Akindynos righdy complained that his stance on one divinity, simple and indivisi¬ 
ble, was regarded as old-hishioned (JCronikos) and out-of-date (DiipoUddes) {Letters 
66. 49-50; ed. Hero, 276). 

92 Palamas himself makes the comparison in his letter to Dionysios (Sinkewicz, no. 33, 
Conticello, Thiolog^ byzantine, 149). 
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Between Hebrew Bible and Old Testament 
Synchronic and Diachronic Modes of 
Interpretation 

Eugen J. Pentiuc^ 

As this article is part of an ongoing book project, on which I have 
been working for a while, it will not present definitive answers or 
conclusions, but only offer prelitninary observations along with 
initial analysis of two important topics of biblical hermeneutics: 

(1) the relation of the Old Testament to the New Testament; and 

(2) the coexistence, if such thing is possible, of ancient and modern 
approaches to the Bible. 

Supercessionism or Concentric Cohabitation? 

In the second century AD, the Church stood firmly against Marcion 
who, based on a preconceived dichotomy between the God of the 
Old Testament (a God of wrath and violence) and the God of the 
New Testament or Jesus’ Father (a God of love and compassion), 
ai^ed that Old Testament should be taken out from the Christian 
Bible.^ In her wisdom, the early Church decided that Old Testament 
remain part of the Bible for it represents the prdiistory of Jesus 
Christ. Throughout the centuries, this argument has emblematically 
defined Church’s view on relation between Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, understood as a relation between promise and fidfiUment. It 
suffices to take a glimpse at the vast production of Christological 
interpretations of Old Testament found in patristic writings (ban¬ 
ning with Justin Martyr) in order to appreciate the persuasiveness of 
the early Church’s ai^;ument j^ainst Mardonite teaching. Ironically, 

1 The present article is the revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Orthodox Theological Society of America, Brookline, MA, June 7-9, 2006. 

2 On Marcion’s personality and great influence on second-century writers, see E. C. 
Blackman, Marcion and His Influence (London, 1948). 
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the paradigm promise-fulfiUment (or in a slightly diflFerent variant, 
law-gospel) later came to haunt the Christian church, despite the 
“orthodoxy” of such a time-validated position: is the law exclu¬ 
sively emblematic for the Old Testament, and the gospel for the 
New Testament? Think of kesed-charis relation, and one will realize 
how close are these two key-concepts, describing Gods kesed 
(“long-suffering love”) in Old Testament (e.g.. Ex 34.5—7) and 
charts (“grace” or “love as a surprising gift”) in New Testament (e.g., 
Jn 1.17). The difference between two concepts lies in the nuances: 
“long-suffering” versus “surprising gift” as attributes pertaining to 
the same love of God for his creatures made in his im^e. 

Today, the old debate regarding the relation between the two 
Testaments has resurfaced under the umbrella of ecumenical dia¬ 
logue between Jews and Christians. In a postmodern era, and in a 
pluralistic world, with no hegemonic privileges, the old Christian, 
anti-Marcionite argument of promise-fulfillment (or law-Gospel), 
needs some serious refining work. 

I do not think that it is necessary to deal here with the Cartesian 
assumption of those modern critical scholars who reject 
axiomatically the possibility of clairvoyance, and thus the possibil¬ 
ity that Old Testament predicts events in Jesus’ life. Nevertheless, 
any serious and honest student of the Bible would acknowledge 
that the relation between the two Testaments, conceived as 
promise-fulfillment, is not always as obvious, direct, and persua¬ 
sive as the ancient Christian interpreters believed. Jon D. Levenson 
is right when he writes, “If, in feet, the Hebrew Bible speaks 
univocally in fevor of its Christian recontextualization, it is a great 
conundrum why the Jewish tradition endured at all. How could 
a people have so thoroi^hly missed the point of its own scriptures? 
Conversely, if the Hebrew Bible points univocally to rabbinic 
Judaism, it is puzzling that there ever should have been—and 
still remain—nonrabbinic traditions (including Christianity) 
that in various ways and degrees, also lay claim to the Hebrew 
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Bible.”^ And Levenson concludes, “The Hebrew Bible is to some 
degree coherent and to some degree incoherent with all its 
recontextualizations—Jewish, Christian, and other. The privileging 
of one of these over the others depends on something very different 
from dispassionate historical inquiry. It depends upon something 
more akin to an act of faith. This is not to impugn the act of frith, but 
only to say that it is highly problematic when it becomes regulative 
for historical study.” Levenson’s pertinent remark that the Hebrew 
Bible is not coherent with all its current contextualizations (Jewish, 
Christian, others) leaves the door open to new and refreshing modes 
of interpretation. Thus, the Hebrew Bible cannot and must not be 
monopolized by a particular interpretive community or personality. 

In the same vein of thought, Walter Brueggemann reminds us 
that the Old Testament permits more than a New Testa- 
ment/“christological construal” as professed in the past (e.g., Justin 
Martyr) and present (e.g., Childs).^ One must reconsider, as Rolf 
Rendtorff righdy suggests, the intrinsic value of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, namely, its Jewishness.^ In other words, one might take 
another look at the Old Testament and appreciate the Jewish mark¬ 
ings of elusiveness, materiality, and concreteness that belong to 
Yahweh, God of Israel, markings that a Marcionite Christianity 
wants to scrap as not fitting with its Hellenized way of reading the 
Bible.^ Due to the inherent Jewishness of the Old Testament, 
remarks Levenson, there is “a truism that much of the scholarly 
world still evades: one cannot be a competent scholar of the Chris¬ 
tian Bible without a solid command of rabbinical literature and 
rabbinic Hebrew (and Aramaic). Hebrew did not die on the cross,” 
concludes this powerful Jewish voice.^ Nevertheless, one has to 
strike a balance between Childs’ insistence on a Christian reading 

3 The Hebrew Bible, the Old Testament, and Historical Criticism: Jews and Christians in 
Biblical Studies (Louisville, KVT: Wcstminstcr/John Knox Press, 1993), 1^17. 

4 Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1997), 732. 

5 Canon and Theology (OBT; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), passim. 

6 See Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 730. 

7 Hebrew Bible, 21. 
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of the text ignoring the Jewish markings and Levenson’s preemp¬ 
tion of the text for Jewish reading. Thus, one should first recognize 
the independent status of the Old Testament text, and then one 
may proceed toward the New Testament following the interpretive 
maneuvers su^ested by Walter Brue^emann:® 

1. The Old Testament is polyphonic in its testimony and elusive 
in its articulations. Therefore, the theological claims of the Old 
Testament are neither evident nor one-dimensional. 

2. The polyphonic profile of the Old Testament has a parallel in 
the area of interpretation. The elusiveness of the text welcomes 
interpretation that is vastly imaginative, expansive, and not subject 
to restriction. Imaginative reading is not a vituperation of the text. 
Thus, the main claim of historical criticism, that what a text 
“meant” is recoverable, prior to all interpretive “it means,” is unac¬ 
ceptable. The historical critical method is just one interpretive way 
among many others dealing with the elusive character of the text. 

3. Since the text is polyphonic and welcomes imj^native read¬ 
ing, one may understand why the early Church mesmerized by the 
person of Jesus brought this polyphonic text close to Jesus. Thus an 
imaginative construal of the Old Testament toward Jesus is well- 
grounded. One may mention at this junction that the connections 
between the two Testaments are made from the side of the New 
Testament and not fi:om the side of the Old Testament. In other 
words, the Old Testament permits, but does not require, a 
Christological interpretation. 

4. In light of the above-listed maneuvers, one may conclude that 
the goal of a “biblical theology” is not merely to offer the interpre¬ 
tive Unkage between Old and New Testaments, but rather to insist 
on the polyphonic, elusive and imaginative dimensions of the Old 
Testament so that the church may find new ways of articulating its 
interpretive construal toward Jesus. 

From an Eastern Orthodox perspective, Theodore G. Stylian- 
opoulos takes a significant step by underlining the distinctiveness 

8 Theology of the Old Testament^ 731. 
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of the Hebrew Scriptures: “The ‘Old’ in the Old Testament,” he 
writes, “implies no diminution of its revelatory character ... The 
Hebrew Scriptures are a gift to both Jews and Christians. Chris¬ 
tians are to be grateful sharers grafted on the rich ‘olive tree’ of the 
Jewish heritage that they ‘might glorify God for his mercy’ [Rom 
11.16-24; 15.9]. If they call the Hebrew Scriptures ‘Old Testa¬ 
ment,’ it is not to devalue its revelatory significance. Rather, it is to 
affirm their own understanding of the gracious acts of the living 
God, the Father of Jesus Christ, and to bear witness to their own 
experience of the new covenant in Christ which fulfills the first cov¬ 
enant.”^ Thus, according to this Orthodox theologian and biblical 
scholar, due to the Christian understanding and experience of Jesus 
as the Lord, and not to an obvious scriptural coding of Christ in the 
Old Testament, the first Christians saw in Christ a fulfillment of 
the messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Reevaluating the content of this relation between the two Testa¬ 
ments, one may notice that the old way of thinking this relation 
followed a vertical paradigm with the New Testament superceding 
if not even entirely replacing the Old Testament. The absolute pri¬ 
macy of the New Testament was underlined by its top position in 
the vertical paradigm. I do see in this type of supercessionism a tacit 
revenge of the old Marcionite heresy pleading for a total abolish¬ 
ment of the Hebrew Scriptures. What Marcion was practically 
unable to do, the Christian quasi-official supercessionism did, at 
least at the level of hermeneutic theory, by almost ignoring the dis¬ 
tinctive and intrinsic value of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Regarding the relation of the Old Testament to the New Testa¬ 
ment, I would propose a new paradigm.^® The vertical paradigm 
long in vogue, in which the Hebrew Scriptures lie humbly at the 
bottom and the New Testament triumphs at the top, overlooks the 
Jewishness of the Old Testament and i^ores the reality of a living, 

9 The New Testament: An Orthodox Perspective, Volume One, Scripture, Tradition, 
Hermeneutics (reprint; Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2002), 30-33. 

10 See Eugen J. Pentiuc,/<fwr the Messiah in the Hebrew Bible (New York: Paulist Press, 
2006), xvii-xviii. 
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vibrant Jewish community of feith with a long and rich tradition. 
In the new paradigm, the messianic “fulfillment” (Gal 4.4) is a pro¬ 
cess inaugurated by Jesus Christ, and not simply an endpoint. I 
envision this new paradigm as a horizontal model consisting of two 
concentric (rather than overlapping) circles: one circle which cir¬ 
cumscribes the entire history of salvation as recorded and hinted at 
by the Hebrew Scriptures; and another circle, situated in the center 
of the first, which represents the activities of Jesus as recorded by 
the Gospels. 

I would designate this latter circle intimating the first coming of 
Christ as a circle of “divine merq^,” a prelude to the esdiaton, 
because, as Paul puts it in Heb 1.2, the Messiah was expected “at the 
end of the days.” John the Baptists question directed to Jesus, “Are 
you the one who is to come, or are we to wait for another?” 
(Mt 11.3) mirrors a similar belief in a rather eschatological 
Messiah. 

That Christ came before the end of time, thus puzzling every¬ 
one, one may see fiom the account of the two demoniacs, “Sud¬ 
denly they shouted, ‘What have you to do with us. Son of God? 
Have you come here to torment us before the time?’” (Mt 8.29). 
Thus, Christ represents the “messianic preview” or the Messiahs 
epiphany prior to the eschaton. Jesus the Messiah “tabernacled 
(eskendsen) among us” (Jn 1.14) prior to the advent of the eschaton, 
and this demonstrated the reality of Gods mercy prior to the fulfill¬ 
ment of time. This idea may be found in Mai 4.5-6, “Behold, I will 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Yahweh: And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their fiithers, 
lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” Or to adapt the saying 
of Franz Kafka, who once wrote that the Messiah “will come only 
on the day after his arrival,” I would say that Christ came one day 
earlier than the day “announced” in the messianic prophecies of the 
Old Testament.^ ^ 

11 Franz Kafka, Parables and Paradoxes (Philadelphia: Tanus Press, 1963). 
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If the circle at the center represents the messianic preview, with 
its spiritual, always expandii^ focus, the outside, larger circle 
would designate the history of salvation as recorded by the Old Tes¬ 
tament in all its appearances (i.e., prose, propheqr, and poetry). As 
one may notice, in the horizontal paradigm, the Old Testament 
does preserve its distinctiveness, intrinsic value, and its openness to 
construals other than Christian. 

Ancient and Modern Approaches to the Christian Bible 

Patristic biblical interpretation 

When the Bible is read by the fdthfiil, in Christian worship, they 
must ask of the text not simply, “WTiat does the text mean?” but 
“What does the text mean for us?” 

“For the lathers,” remarks the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
Report (hereafter PBC) on Bible and modern biblical scholarship, 
“the chief occasion for reading the Bible is in church, in the course 
of the liturgy. This is why the interpretations they provide are 
always of a theological and pastoral nature, touching upon rela¬ 
tionship with God, so as to be helpful both for the community and 
the individual believer.”^^ 

Convinced that they are dealing with the Book of God and 
therefore with something of inexhaustible meaning, the fathers 
hold that any particular passage is open to any particular interpre¬ 
tation on an allegorical basis. They also consider that others are free 
to offer something else, provided only that what is offered respects 
the analogy of faith. One of the enduring features of the biblical 
interpretation of the fathers is that their methodology has an 
“open-ended” character. “The Church fethers,” writes Styliano- 
poulos, “never narrowed biblical exegesis to the practice of stricdy 
formal principles and methods. For them the question of method 

12 The official title of this report is The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church Pre^ 
sented by the Pontifical Biblical Commission to Pope John Paul II on April23,1993; 
published in Origins^ January 6,1994. There are three reviews of this report signed 
by Jon D. Levenson, Paul M. Blowers, Robert L. Wilken, all three published in First 
Thin^ 45 (August/September 1994). 
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always remained open. Priority was given not to method but to the 
salvific content of the biblical witness.”^^ 

The fathers of the church read the Bible theologically, within the 
heart of a living tradition, with an authentic Christian spirit. As 
Paul M. Blowers, one of the reviewers of PBC report, remarks, the 
Church has always had hermeneutical prerogatives.^^ Even a 
Protestant theologian such as Richard Niehbur will agree with this 
pertinent statement. “In Protestantism,” writes Niehbur, “we have 
long attempted to say what we mean by revelation by pointing to 
the Scriptures, but we have foimd that we cannot do so save as we 
interpret them in a community in which men listen for the word of 
God in the reading of the Scriptures, or in which men participate in 
the same spiritual history out of which the record came.”^^ 

The ecclesial dimension of patristic exegesis is underscored also 
by Stylianopoulos’ poignant observation, “The appeal to revered 
interpreters,” he writes, “expressed the concern for doctrinal integ¬ 
rity and signified the ecclesial dimension of biblical interpretation, 
a dimension which underscores that the Bible is above all a book of 
the Church.”*^ 

Historical criticism 

Today there are two extreme groups of students of the Bible: the 
fundamentalist who do not think historically and those critical 
scholars who lack religious commi t ment. Both groups fail to feel 
that the problem of the relationship between historical description 
(“was”) and normative theology (“ought to be”) has become in our 
century a pressing problem. 

As any student of the Bible knows, historical criticism leads one 
to the conclusion that the Bible consists of a great number of tradi¬ 
tions and any attempt at harmonizing them is a useless enterprise. 
Levenson notices in his review of PBC report: “This is a painful 

13 New Testament^ 106. 

14 First Thirty A5 (August/September 1994). 

15 First Thin^45 (August/September 1994). 

16 New Testamentj 112. 
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thought for any traditionalist (including a traditional Jew like 
myself)> but intellectual honesty requires that it be feced.”^^ 
Acknowled^ng the same painful reality, Stylianopoulos goes a step 
further when he notices that “by uncovering the historical com¬ 
plexities behind Holy Scripture, biblical scholarship has disclosed 
in dramatic ways the diversity and development of institutions and 
ideas within the revealed traditions of Judaism and Christianity.... 
A healthy by-product has been a kind of epistemological humility 
about claims based on Scripture, recognizing that Scripture can be 
used or misused in its application.”^^ 

In spite of all its weaknesses, notices Stylianopoulos, modern 
biblical scholarship can elucidate major issues that have tradition¬ 
ally divided Christians (e.g., Scripnure and tradition, law and 
gospel, word and sacrament, faith and works). “This ecumenical 
aspect of biblical scholarship,” writes the Orthodox theologian, 
“has facilitated dialogue not only among Christian churches, but 
also between Christianity, Judaism, and other religions.” 

A good illustration of the above remarks pertaining to the use of 
modern scholarship in a post-modem time is Emars literary evi¬ 
dence on the ritual of anointing priests / priestesses, a quite archaic 
ritual going back to the Late Bronze period (l4th-12th centuries 
BC). Until late 1970 when the Emar tablets were discovered, the 
biblical scholarship was dominated by Julius Wellhausens (and 
then Sigmund Mowinckel s) theory that the anointing of priests in 
Israel was a post-exilic practice initiated around 540 BC.^® Accord- 
ir^ to these modern biblical scholars, the rimal of anointing 
priests, mentioned in Ex 29; 40; Lev 8, did not exist before the 
Exile but it was in feet the transference of a royal prerogative to the 
high priest at the time when the priest became head of the new 
community. 

17 First Things A5 (August/September 1994). 

18 New Testament^ 138. 

19 New Testament^ 137-38. 

20 See Daniel E. Fleming, “More Help from Syria: Introducing Emar to Biblical 
Study,” BiblicalArchaeolog^t 58 (1995): 139-47. 
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In one of my books, I dealt linguistically and culturally with the 
Emar tablets. Discovered at Emar (central Syria) in late 1970s, and 
dating back to l4th-12th centuries BC, the approximately 2000 
Emar clay tablets, written in cuneiform, yet using a North-West 
Semitic version of Akkadian, represent an important extra-biblical 
evidence which, I hope, in the years to come, will shed more light 
on one of the Bible s most obscure periods, the period of Conquest 
and Judges (circa 13th-12th centuries In one of the lon^t 
and best preserved tablets (Emar tablet no. 369), entided the 
“Installation of the high priestess of Baal,” we find a detailed 
descripdon of the anointing ritual performed over a seven-day 
period upon the high-priestess of god Baal, in the city of Emar.^^ 
Note the same time-framework, seven days, as in case of the Israel¬ 
ite priesdy ordinadon (Exod 27:35). The conclusion is, that the 
ritual of anoindng priests / priestesses (in case of Emar) is quite 
archaic. Note also that Emar tablets underwent no editing work, 
but they date back to and reflect a Late Bronze pracdce (l4th-12th 
centuries BC). Thus, the Book of Leviticus, in spite of its late (likely 
post-exilic, 6th century BC) final redaction, contains archaic 
injunctions going back to the time of Israel’s wandering through 
the wilderness. It is fair to say that extra biblical evidence (specifi¬ 
cally, for our discussion, Emar ritualistic texts), or, in general terms, 
historical criticism supported by archaeological evidence can vali¬ 
date the ancient character of a biblical ritual not long ago thought 
to be just a post-exilic literary creation. 

Another good illustration of the use of extra-biblical evidence 
from the Emar tablets, and implicitly of historical critical method, 
are the quite let^thy sacrificial lists containing hundreds of items 
(starting with animal victims and ending with all kinds of offer¬ 
ings), which may support the historicity of similar lists found in the 
Book of Leviticus, not long ago thought to be again a post-exilic 

21 Eugen J. Pcntiuc, West Semitic Vocabulary in the Akkadian Texts from Emar (Har¬ 
vard Semitic Studies 49; Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 2001). 

22 See Daniel E. Fleming, The Installation ofBaaTsHigh Priestess at Emar (Harvard Se¬ 
mitic Studies 42; Atlanta, Geoig;ia: Scholars Press, 1992). 
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fanciful creation. As the Emar tablets did not undei^ any editorial 
reworking, one may assume that the Leviticus lists reflect a quite 
old situation when special emphasis was placed on the cultic sacri¬ 
ficial aspect of commimitys religious life. 

Rhetorical approach 

Now, I would like to switch the discussion fixjm the historical criti¬ 
cism that employs a diachronic methodology, dicing the text as 
deep as the pre-literary phases of the Bible, to the post-modern 
approaches marked by a synchronic methodology, and which look 
at the text as a unity, on a horizontal level. As an illustration, I will 
dwell briefly on rhetorical approaches.^^ 

“Most Christians” writes Jon D. Levenson, “involved in the his¬ 
torical criticism of the Hebrew Bible today, however, seem to have 
ceased to want their work to be considered distinctively Christian. 
They do the essential philological, historical, and archaeological 
work without concern for the larger constructive issues or for the 
theological implications of their labors. They are Christians every¬ 
where except in the classroom and at the writing table, where they 
are simply honest historians striving for an unbiased view of the 
past.”^^ And we have to admit that all the efforts to make a Chris¬ 
tian use of the Hebrew Bible commit the same sin, namely, the sin 
of anachronism. “If they are to survive,” \rarns Levenson, these 
efforts “must find a defensible mode of reasoning other than histor¬ 
ical-critical analysis.” And the preeminent Jewish scholar is per¬ 
fectly right. There can be no match between an ancient interpreta¬ 
tion (i.e., patristic or rabbinic exegesis), essentially synchronic, and 
the historical criticism, a diachronic way of interpreting the Bible. 

Today, responsible scholars move firom critical categories that 
have come to represent historical criticism to sociological 
(Gottwald), literary, rhetorical (Bru^emann), and canonical 

23 On “rhetorical approaches,” see W. Wuellner, “Where Is Rhetorical Criticism Tak¬ 
ing Us?” Catholic Biblical Quarterly^ 49 (1987): 448-63. 

24 Hebrew Bible, 29. 
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(Childs) interpretive modes. I am convinced that ancient and 
modern modes can coexist and work quite well together, provided 
they use a similar methodology. For instance, patristic exegesis will 
match quite well with rhetorical approaches because both modes 
use a synchronic methodology looking for larger literary contexts 
or parallels within the Bible. At this point, I have to side with Paul 
D. Hanson in his dis^reement with Walter Brue^emann’s claim 
that Gods elusive presence reduces itself to speech, and that any 
positivistic inquiry (including the historical critical approaches) is 
utterly useless and meaningless.^^ Walter Brueggemann relies on 
the artificial categories that he considers are at Israels religious core 

- such as, testimony, counter-testimony, and unsolicited testimony 

- depicting the relationship between God and Israel in terms of a 
trial in which various theological trends are in a continuous dispu¬ 
tatious mode. Such a claim is against the biblical testimony itself 
underlining Gods presence in the real world (conceived as time 
and space). My rhetorical approach, quite different fi'om the one 
employed by Brueggemann in his colossal, first post-modern The¬ 
ology of the Old Testament, focuses on metaphorical language that 
permeates the biblical text and confers on it that density of which 
the proponents of rhetorical approaches so often speak. 

In my recent hoo]s.,Jesm the Messit^ in the Hebrew Bible, I fol¬ 
lowed closely the rhetorical approach as a way of investigating the 
metaphorical language of the Hebrew Bible. A good illustration is 
the Priesdy account of man’s creation (Gen 1.26-27) where there is 
an apparent discrepancy between God’s deliberation (“Let us make 
humanity in our image and in our likeness”— y. 26) and the act 
itself (“And God created humanity in his image”—^with “likeness” 
left outside—^v. 27). Commenting on this act, the Church’s fathers 
introduced the important theological idea that the “image” was 
given to man in the act of creation, while “likeness” can be reached 
through man’s own efforts in conjunction with God’s grace. The 

25 Review ofWalter Bni^gemann^ Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, 
Advocacy (Minneapolis, MN; Fortress Press, 1997) in The Journal ofReligyon 67 
(1999): 447-59. 
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Others made use, in a midrashic way, of the apparent discrepanqr 
found in Gen 1.26-27 in order to substantiate their theological 
m^isterial point. 

Whilst this distinction may not reflect the original Hebrew, for 
which “im^e” and “likeness” are interchangeable terms (see Gen 
5.1), I do nevertheless think that there is a different, more convinc¬ 
ing and critical, way to support this aspect of patristic theology, 
namely, resorting to a rhetorical approach, or more precisely to an 
analysis of metaphorical language. In my already mentioned book, 
dealing primarily with the Hebrew version of the Old Testament 
(Masoretic and pre-Masoretic text), in parallel with the main text 
witnesses (e.g., inter alia, the Septuagint), I discovered in the den¬ 
sity of the biblical text an interesting three-step scenario of fashion¬ 
ing humanity: 

first step: creation of a gender-wise undistinguished entity, 
termed in Hebrew, ’adam (and, in Greek, anthr^os), and ren¬ 
dered “humanity”; 

second step: the split of humanity into a male-female 
dialogical polarity; 

and the third step: regaining the primary unity in diversity of 
humanity through the act of conjugal union. 

Unlike the animals, created at once and from the onset as male 
and female entities, humans were created in time in a rather quite 
sophisticated way. One of the theological significances of this 
dense text is that God took this uncommon path with humans, 
reflected in the metaphor of a three-step creative scenario, to show 
that in order to “become a living breath of God” (Gen 2.7), 
humans should be patient in their stru^es, as reaching perfection 
(or “likeness” with God) is a process (a “becoming”), a constant 
cooperation between them and the Creator. Thus, the patristic 
piece of theology enunciated above finds a better and a more criti¬ 
cal validation in the beautiful metaphor of ^shioning humanity in 
three steps than in the awkward philological analysis of the terms 
“image” and “likeness” in Gen 1.26-27. 
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The next example shows how modern biblical scholarship could 
enter into dialogue with ancient Christian interpretation. Isa 7.14 
would be a good illustration of what Brue^emann understands by 
“density of the text” or the polyvalent functionality of the text. The 
text of Isa 7.14 generated a lot of controversy and heated debate 
between the early church and the Jewish community of the second 
century AD. Relying on Septuagint reading of Isa 7.14, “Behold the 
virgin (Greek heparthenos) will conceive and bear a son and she will 
call his name Emmanuel,” ancient Christian interpreters saw in 
this text a messianic prophecy referring to Christs birth of the 
Virgin Mary. On the other hand, the Jewish interpreters blamed 
the Christians for having corrupted the Greek text of the Old Tes¬ 
tament (i.e., the Septuagint). Tlie key-term of the whole debate 
was the Hebrew noun ‘alma. With respect to the Hebrew noun 
‘alma, the editors of the modem dictionaries, like HALOT, list 
among its meanings: “marriageable girl,” “a girl who is able to be 
married,” and “a yoimg woman” (until the birth of her first child), 
thus relating the Hebrew noun to a verbal root ‘-l-m ///(unattested 
in Hebrew, yet quite well evidenced at Ugarit) meaning “to be 
strong.” The basic meaning is a woman (the age is less important) 
ready (able) to be married. The span of life covered by this term is 
poorly defined and quite long, ranging from the onset of puberty to 
the birth of a womans first child. 

I would propose a different etymology, deriving the noun ‘alma 
firom a homonymic verb ‘-l-m /meaning “to be concealed, hidden” 
(well attested in Hebrew). If this etymology proves to be correct, 
‘dUm (masculine) and ‘alma (feminine) would designate an 
engaged couple, which would accordingly be rendered as “the con¬ 
cealed ones.” During the period of betrodial, fiances used to live in 
their parents’ homes, separated, secluded, forbidden from seeing 
one another. The feminine form, ‘alma, may be rendered “the con¬ 
cealed one.” We may mention that, given the ethical standards of 
the ancient Israelite society, the idea of virginity, though not dis- 
tincdy stated, is nevertheless implied in the term ‘alma. Both evan¬ 
gelists, Mt 1.18,22—23 and Lk 1.26-27,30-31 note that at Jesus’ 
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conception Mary was betrothed, engaged with Joseph. In addition, 
Luke labels Mary “a virgin.” One may deduce that the most 
common feature of Jesus’ birth tradition was Mary’s betrothal to 
Joseph, and that the miracle of Jesus’ conception occurred during 
this betrothal period. Symbolically and theologically, with the 
birth of Immanuel, a covenant (i.e., the engs^ement/betrothal) 
was broken so that a new covenant (between God and his people) 
could be initiated. The reading proposed by the Greek version, he 
parthenos “the virgin,” does not conflict with the Hebrew text, for 
the meaning “virgin” is implied in the Hebrew term hd~‘almd “the 
concealed one” (i.e., betrothed). My etymological interpretation 
shows that the second-century AD controversy around Isa 7.14 was 
not substantive. Moreover, by correcting philological-theological 
misunderstandings of the past, modern biblical scholarship (in the 
above example, the rhetorical approach through a careful linguistic 
analysis) can bring an ancient Christian interpretation back into 
today’s biblical exegetical discourse. 

Conclusion 

At the end of these general remarks, I would like to point out that 
there is much work to be done in the following areas. 

1. The relation between Old Testament and New Testament. 
Here one should ponder more on the intrinsic value of the Old Tes¬ 
tament / Hebrew Bible, for both scholastic and theological-pasto¬ 
ral reasons. Treating the Hebrew Scripture as a collection of books 
standing for their ovm merits leads one to a better understanding of 
the uniqueness of Christ’s teaching as recorded by the New 
Testament. 

2. How one can bring the patristic biblical exegesis into today’s 
biblical scholarly arena. Or how one can connect this ancient 
Christian interpretive mode to the modern and post-modern bibli¬ 
cal approaches. My paper su^ests that we look to rhetorical 
approaches, or more precisely to the analysis of metaphorical lan- 
gui^e as a possible match to the ancient interpretive mode. 

3. It is a &ct that historical criticism is still alive and well today. 
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though not as strong as it was in the mid twentieth century. Can 
this conglomerate of modern interpretive modes be of any use for 
the Christian community and its theological-pastoral needs? The 
answer is “yes,” though with certain caveats. Archaeological and lit¬ 
erary data are frequendy used and more other sites are unearthed (a 
good example is Emar) shedding new light on institutions, rituals, 
and offices mentioned in the Old Testament. All these prove one 
more time that God of the Bible is a God of history, capable and 
es^er to turn a profane history into a “history of salvation.” Data 
such as the Emar tablets mentioned in this paper show on the one 
hand the weaknesses of historical criticism, weaknesses based often 
on untested generalizations, and on the other hand such an archae¬ 
ological-literary evidence may support the historicity of those 
events, rituals, offices recorded by the Old Testament books, and 
not long ago thought to be sheer post-exilic hibrications. 
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Apophatic Preaching and the 
Postmodern Mind 

Gabriel C. Rochelle 

We are called to speak the gospel in a context of pluralities that can- 
cel each other out, in a milieu of competing myths, in a setting 
without a larger framework into which to fit our speaking, where 
the word “God” may be but a cipher with no discernible reference 
point. “Postmodernism” may no longer be the proper term for this 
setting. But the problems remain. The a^essive marketing of the 
“gospels” of Thomas, Judas, and Mary Magdalene in the name of 
scholarship is but one more instance of the blurred lines that exist 
where clear demarcations once stood, put in place as sentinels to 
divide trustworthy accounts from nonsense. The cynicism and 
outright hostility toward many, if not most, of the institutions of 
society—from private ones of marriage and fiunily to public ones 
of governance, education, and ecclesia—^is a defining mark of our 
time. The rush to affirm diversity and to allow multiple points of 
view has led to the normalization of schizophrenia, whereby people 
today hold conflicting viewpoints and ideologies seemingly with¬ 
out coming unglued. We are able to hold these conflicting view¬ 
points simultaneously only because we are not committed to them 
in any ultimate sense. You may call these contemporary marks by 
another name than postmodernism, but they continue to flourish 
among us. My question is how can we preach the gospel in this 
milieu? 

I. Why the Title? 

A century ^o, the Scottish Congregational theologian, P. T. 
Forsyth (1842-1921), gave his Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale University, called Positive Preaching and the 
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Modem Mind} His masterwork, The Person and Place of Jesus 
Christ, was published in 1909 to much praise? Forsyth was hailed 
for his theological acumen, particularly in combating the forces of 
late nineteenth-century Liberalism. He was later called “a Barthian 
before (Karl) Barth” because he insisted on the centrality of scrip¬ 
ture and the history of dogma for contemporary theology.^ Trends 
in his theology—^his opposition to the juridical view of vicarious 
atonement,'* his emphasis on the perichoresis of the human and the 
divine in Christ,^ his strong portrayal of the cross and resurrecdon 
as the only ground for our hope in immortality,^ his support for 
prayer for the deceased,^ his belief in the primary oneness of the 
Chrisdan community, and his sacramental realism® despite an arid 
protestant background—^would endear him to an Orthodox 
audience. 

My tide is an allusion and, to some extent, a subversion of the 
dde to Forsyths Beecher Lectures. Forsyth, nevertheless, has les¬ 
sons to teach the contemporary church. Issues he confronted in the 
liberal theology championed at the end of the nineteenth century 
look surprisingly contemporary. Simplisdc notions of the Father¬ 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, and the Perfectibility of the 

1 P(cter) T (aylor) Forsyth, Positive Preachingand the Modem Mind (London: Hoddcr 
and Stougfiton, 1907; reprint Eerdmans, 1964). An Australian website ofiers PDF 
files of Forsyth’s works: http://ptforsythfiles.blogspot.com 

2 P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1910; reprint Eerdmans, 1964). Reviewed by F. D. Coggan in Expository Times, 72, 
pp. 324-26; J. M. Shaw, ‘The Theology of P. T. Forsyth,” in Theology Today, 3.3 
(Oct. 1946), 358-70. 

3 See, e.g., Robert McAfee Brown, P. T Forsyth: Prophet for Today (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952), 1-15; A. M. Hunter, P. T Forsyth: Per Crucem AdLucem 
(London: SCM Press, 1974), 12. 

4 Forsyth, Person and Place, passim, but esp. Part II, “The Advance.” 

5 Forsyth, Person and Place, 330—40; note, however, that Forsyth was uneasy with the 
concept of “natures” in Christ, preferring to see the perichoresis as a dynamic move¬ 
ment and interplay of human and divine. 

6 P. T. Forsyth, This Lije and the Next (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1948). 

7 Ibid., 37ff. 

8 P.T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments (Xon^otv, Independent Press, 1955), 
esp. 210-60. Forsyth held scripture also to be sacramental. 
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Human Race continue to appeal despite outrageous displays of 
depravity, war, bloodshed, and genocide all over the world since the 
beginning of the twentieth century.^ This may of course be a 
deflecting move, calculated to avoid discussion at depth. The ques¬ 
tion, of course, is whether those optimistic views have any connec¬ 
tion to the gospel of Jesus Christ. Is the gospel that which we believe 
with Christ or is it, in faa, the record of the work Christ did for us? 

Forsyth clearly held the latter view. As he put it, “the true context 
of the Bible is the races connection to sin” which the gospel 
addresses. Preaching must draw on this context if it is to be effec¬ 
tive.^® The gospel breaks into our world with a dramatic and radi¬ 
cally new word. “The only preaching which is up to date for every 
j^e is the preaching of this eternity—the eternity of holy love, of 
grace and redemption, the eternal and immutable morality of 
saving grace for our indelible sin.”^‘ 

Forsyths positive preaching is grounded in what he called “posi¬ 
tive and modern theology,”^^ By this term, Forsyth meant neither 
systematic theology as understood since the time of Schleier- 
macher,*^ nor what he terms orthodox theology. By orthodox the¬ 
ology, Forsyth refers not to the content oi theology but rather to an 
emphasis upon rigid conformity and “intellectualism” (what we 
today might call “rationalism”). This is a caricature, but that is how 
he used the term. One hundred years a^ Forsyth could write, with 
impunity, “The Greek Church (i.e., all of Orthodoxy) is the dead¬ 
est of all Churches.”^^ Certainly this judgment could not stand 
today. 

9 Prior to all of this history Forsyth had dismantled the Liberal theses in the final 
chapter of Positive Preachings 233-55. See also Hunter, Forsyth^ 69f. 

10 Forsyth, Positive Preaching, 20fF, 

11 Ibid., 22. 

12 Ibid., chapter vi, 135fF. 

13 Friederich Schleiermacher established the course of theological education in^l Brirf 
Outlinejhr the Study ofTheologyi^exYm, 1811). He divided the field into three parts, 
which most seminaries still follow: philosophical (subsequendy divided into sys- 
temadcs and bible), historical, and pracdcal. 

14 Forsyth, Positive Preaching, 137. 
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Positive theology is evangelical, oriented to the true gospel and 
not to its ersatz representations in the liberalism against which 
Forsyth wrote and spoke. Such a theology takes the full measure of 
sin and grace and hurls a word into the contemporary scene to 
identify the one and proclaim the other. Positive theolo^is histori¬ 
cally grounded and finds the essence of the faith in the core of the 
New Testament gospel. Before C. H. Dodd, Forsyth taught the 
centrality of the apostolic kerygma. This gospel is God’s creation, 
not the result of human evolutionary thought about God. It is 
clearly doctrinal: “An imdogmatic Christ is the advertisement of a 
dying faith,” said Forsyth.^^ Only such a gospel addresses the radi¬ 
cal disjunction between God and humanity represented by the fall 
into sin. The gospel we preach under the rubric of positive theology 
has three themes: first, the gospel of Jesus, the eternal Son of God; 
second, the gospel of Jesus the mediator; and third, the gospel of 
Christ’s Resurrection.^^ 

Forsyth was one of the few in his age who clearly identified the 
Second Person of the Trinity as he who became incarnate in the 
person of Jesus Christ. By making this theological connection he 
stood in the history of Orthodox theology, properly understood, 
and grounded Christ in the eternity of the Holy Trinity. This move 
enabled him to speak of the mediating work of Christ as part of 
God’s eternal plan, and led him to speak of the resurrection as the 
conclusion to a process, begun at the incarnation, that brought all 
of us into the sphere of God’s redeeming and healing love. As he put 
it, the kenosis —the self-emptying of God in passion and cross— 
had to lead to the plerosis —^the exaltation and glorification of 
Christ and, with him, the human race. 

Forsyth reasoned that this positive theology was eternal, but we 
must discern the times in which we live in order to proclaim it in 
new ways so that it connects to people. “The old faith of the gospel 
... is not merely patient of new form..., it demands it. It produces 
it. It fits itself in a masterful way to the shape and pressure of the 

15 Quoted in Hunter, Forsyth, 28. 

16 Ibid., chapter vii, pp. 168fF. 
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time, unless we prevent it.”*^ Our question, then, is: what new 
form do we need to proclaim the gospel under the shape and pres¬ 
sure of this postmodern time? 

Postmodemity, WhUe It Lasts 

We can detect three main intellectual moves to the new situation in 
which we find ourselves. The first is the loss of the big story, the 
overarching metaphors and myths that governed our society. The 
second, which follows from the first, is that we no longer have lives, 
which would imply an historical trajectory. We have “lifestyles” 
which we cobble together out of the plethora of materials our soci¬ 
ety offers us. The third, which follows firom the second, is the blur¬ 
ring of distinctions between what s real and what s not. 

The term “postmodern” was first coined in response to varying 
styles of art and architecture. Critics called the Pop art of Andy 
Warhol “postmodern.”^® Postmodern architecture mixed old and 
new styles, periods, and regional peculiarities in a random fiishion. 
Form no longer followed function, and frolic reigned in its stead. 
Pop art and high art mixed together in a seamless way, with no dis¬ 
tinction drawn between them, no ju(^;ments made about their rel¬ 
ative merits. The rules of previous generations of architects were 
simply abandoned in fiivor of expanding options available 'within 
the possibilities of construction.^^ 

The concept of Postmodernity, applied to general society, desig¬ 
nated a withdrawal firom prescribed formulas. Alister McGrath 
calls postmodernism “a cultural sensibility without absolutes, fixed 
certainties or foundations, which takes delight in pluralism and 
divergence, and which aims to think through the radical 
'situatedness’ of all human thought.”^® This move stems from a 
general principle, expressed succinctly by Jean-Francois Lyotard, 
dean of postmodern critics, as “the loss of meta-narrative.” The loss 

17 Ibid., p. 142. 

18 Glenn Ward, Postmodernism (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1997), 41f. 

19 Ibid., l4fF. 

20 Alistair McGrath, A Passion for Truth (Wheaton: InterVarsity, 1993), 183. 
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of meta-narrative is the key concept that enables us to understand 
postmodernity. 

Meta-narratives are the overarching big stories that supposedly 
account for or explain the truthfulness of other stories.^^ Meta¬ 
narratives subsume other stories in their reach toward complete¬ 
ness—^which Lyotard calls by the intentionally critical term, 
“totalization.” Thus the Christianization of prior folk myths and 
heroes—one thinks of Bric^et of Ireland, for example—^is an 
instance of totalizing. 

Meta-narratives are means of validation. For example, the story 
that is the scientific method with all its talk of verification and 
falsification and the methodology used to gain results: all of that 
constitutes a meta-narrative. Meta-narratives achieve a kind of 
transcendence in that they are supposed to function beyond social, 
cultural, or philosophical boundaries, indeed even the limitations 
of the human mind. Lyotard s contention is that, since the end of 
the Second World War, we see the progressive collapse of meta- 
narratives.^ 

This loss of meta-narrative could not have occurred without a 
prior movement; namely, the rise of a new linguistic analysis from 
the end of the nineteenth cenmry through the mid-twentieth. To 
state it succincdy, the referentiality of language came into question 
during these years. That is to say, the relation of word to world, of 
name to object, became detached as writer after writer called into 
question the ability of words to refer to anything beyond them¬ 
selves. Thus, instead of the age-old concept that words refer to real¬ 
ities outside themselves, linguistic philosophers like Saussure and 

21 Ward, Postmodernism, 157f. “A metanarrative is an over-arching story which can 
supposedly account for, explain, or comment upon the validity of all other stories, a 
universal or absolute set of truths which is supposed to transcend social, institu¬ 
tional or human limitations.” 

22 Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge (Minne¬ 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984). The primary definition of 
postmodernism is “incredulity toward metanarrativc,” p. xxiv. See also Mike 
Featherstone, “In Pursuit of the Postmodern,” Theory, Culture, and Society 5, (Lon¬ 
don: SAGE, June 1988), 202-8. 
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Wittgenstein taught us that they refer to other words in a more or 
less endless circuit, or “game.” Viewed this way, the belief that 
words could lead to realities and, hence, to Truth began to crack 
apart. But at the same time, poets like Rimbaud believed that this 
would lead to a new freedom and creativity; with the words 
detached from their previous pedestrian, bourgeois, or even techni¬ 
cal forms of reference, we are now able to reassemble them into new 
configurations that will enable people to see the world afresh. 
Metaphor is reborn on the ashes of reference. The spider-web 
replaces the root system. 

People now patch together a lifestyle out of snippets of material 
(like so-called “found art”) in the way Levi-Strauss called “brico- 
lage,”^^ rather than by projecting a worldview that is comprehen¬ 
sive and inclusive. Alvin Toffler wrote about the patchwork phe¬ 
nomenon in his popular sociological work Future Shock?^ Toffler 
argued that we live with too much rapid change to ingest at any 
given time, which results in a shock to the psyche. Hence, people 
compartmentalize information and, subsequently, their lives in 
order to man^e the onslaught of new data. We have lost the big 
stories that enabled us to fit changes into a fiumework, so we pici 
and choose our interests and compile them into a random set called 
a “lifestyle. 

In religion as well, we see the phenomenon of “bricolage.” 
Walter Truett Anderson calls it “read-to-wear religion,” in which 
one goes to the “magic bazaar” in order to assemble one’s own cos- 
tiune.^^ In that bazaar, all cults and religions are available, with no 

23 I rely here on the argument of G. Steiner, Real Presences (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1989), 87-116. 

24 Claude Levi-Strauss, The Savage Mind (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1966), is the classic locus for the first use of the term; see pp. 20-35. 

25 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New York: Bantam Books, 1970). 

26 Ibid., 303ff. James C. Edwards speaks of the transformation of life into lifestyle in 
The Plain Sense ofThin^: The Fate of Religion in An Age of Values (University Park: 
Penn State University Press, 1997). 

27 Walter Truett Anderson, Reality Isn't What It Used to Be (San Francisco: Harper & 
Row, 1990), 105ff., 187fF. 
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judgment about one being better than another.^® In a relativistic 
world, notions of hierarchy are set aside. Anderson notes that this 
phenomenon is exacerbated in America by “democracy’s 
dilemma;” in a pluralistic culture no one view has precedence over 
another, and so viewpoints—rather than enriching one another— 
tend to cancel one another out.^^ 

The loss of meta-narrative connects to the pop epistemology of 
our relativistic culture, where all the words I say are self-referential 
rather than objective. Any statements I make about God, e.g., are 
really statements about my own understanding of God and can 
nevet refer to anything bqrond my conceptual world. Anything we 
say reflects our own history of understanding and trajectory of 
interpretation.^® It is easy to see how this principle can slide into 
nihilism, in which each of us lives in a world of complex intra-per¬ 
sonal meanings that we cannot be shares inter-personally. 

We thus live with so-called “normal nihilism,” seeking not so 
much one ultimate truth as the experience of many options in the 
ongping search for truth. James Edwards calls the shopping mall the 
perfect instance of normal nihilism in our culture: a multiplicity of 
choices with no organizational principle, no hierarchy of value. 
EveryoneMNe& with this nihilism. None of us has escaped some part of 
it, and that goes for all the people in our parishes as well. Our partici¬ 
pation in consumerism creates the “values” of our culture.^^ Instead 
of healthy skepticism grounded on rational thought, we have playful 
gullibility levitating on the suspension of all judgment. 

Postmodernism rose on the ashes of the Enlightemnent’s com¬ 
mitment to rationalism. The rise of modern science was grounded 

28 Ibid., 187,194f. 

29 Ibid., 157ff., 188f. 

30 See Hilary Lawson, Rifiexivity: The Postmodern Predicament (London: Hutchinson, 
1985), 96f. Nietzsche comes into view here, with his early work on the Genealogy of 
Morals, which so informed the later work of Michel Foucault. 

31 Edwards, 1997: “In air-conditioned comfort one can stroll from life to life, from 
world to world, complete with appropriate sound effect. Laid out before one are 
whole lives that one can, if one has the necessary credit line, freely choose to in¬ 
habit.” The quote was in an unpublished essay of Stanley Hauerwas. 
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in this commitment, but one of its spin-ofis was secularization, 
defined by sociologist Peter Berger as “the process by which sectors 
of society and culture are removed from the domination of reli¬ 
gious institutions and symbols.”^^ 

Postmodernism suspected the omni-competence of reason, a 
suspicion fueled not least by the horrors of the twentieth century 
perceived as the end results of a rationalist approach to life.^^ In the 
Enlightenment view, evil is a deprivation of the good, so if you can 
manage the environment to remove conditions that spawn evil, 
good will automatically arise. Hence the efforts put into universal 
educadon and labor movements are direct results of Enlighten¬ 
ment thoi^t. As Diogenes Allen points out, however, “we are now 
fiiced with our failure to eradicate such serious social and economic 
problems as crime, pollution, racism, and wars. ... There is an 
increasing recognition that evil is real and that it cannot be 
removed merely by education and social reform.”^ The Enlighten¬ 
ment model cracked up under pressure and has become one more 
distrusted meta-narrative. 

The French post-Maixist social critic Jean Baudrillard has writ¬ 
ten several studies of American society. Recently he has focused on 
the phenomenon of the simttlacrum?^ This is a useful tool to help 
us understand our age. The simulacrum is a copy for which there is 
no or^nal, and Baudrillard presses the image into use to survey the 
contemporary scene. Andy Warhol is the poster boy for the 
simulacrum with his endless representations of Marilyn Monroe 
and Campbell Tomato soup cans for which there is no original, 

32 Peter Bei^r, The Heretical Imperative Doubleday, 1964). 

33 On this point, see especially Richard Rubinstein, The Cunning of History (New 
York: Crossroad, 1977), 22-47. The Chicago theologian David Tracy, in fact, dates 
the beginning of the postmodern period to the Holocaust. See also Lyotard, The 
Postmodern Explained^ trans. and ed. Julian Pefanis and Moi^an Thomas (Minne> 
apolis: University of Minnesota, 1992), 67-74. 

34 Diogenes Allen, Christian Belirfin a Postmodern World: The Full Wealth of Convic¬ 
tion (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1989), 5. 

35 Cf. Jean Baudrillard, Simulacra and Simulation, trans. Sheila Faria Glaser (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1994); and Simulations (New York: Columbia 
University Semiotcxt(e) edition, 1983). 
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since both are but A^ied serigraphs of photographs, which are them¬ 
selves representations of an ori^nal. The can is empty and Marilyn is 
dead.^^ This clearly relates to the linguistic mrns of the last century. 
The loss of reference results in an endless play of language with no 
basis in an objective world. Meaning is dislodged from its moorings; 
signs no longer have referents, but exist as if in a hall of mirrors, each 
one reflecting the other. Surface replaces depth as the measure of 
reality. Truth and reality ate blurred. Disneyland replaces the real 
city.^^ The mind dizzies with much contemplation about such mat¬ 
ters, because we feel as if we lose our moorings in the process.^® 

The Enlightenment model assumed that one could control and 
order the world rightly if only one could discern reality in such pic¬ 
tures (theories) as would enable you to get the “right answer.” This 
assumption no longer holds true in the postmodern world.^^ The 
common idea now is that we engage in “the social construction of 
reality,” to use the term coined by Peter Berger and Thomas 
Luckman in their landmark book of the same name.'^° Fragmenta¬ 
tion is the natural consequence of a world in which truth and false¬ 
hood, the real and the imaginary, have become blurred through the 
process of replication ad infinitum. There is no unitary model left, 
and thus fermentation is to be embraced as the proper ground on 
which to stand for those who want to take the high moral groimd.^* 
Or is it? 

36 “This is what Andy Warhol demonstrates also: the multiple replicas of Marilyn’s 
face are there to show at the same time the death of the original and the end of repre¬ 
sentation,” Baudrilkrd, Simulationsy 136. 

37 These ideas are common throughout Baudrillard’s work, though I have expressed 
them in my own idiom. See e.g. Baudrillard, Simulacra, 1-41; and Simulations, 83- 
102. His sketches of America are contained in a series of books all entided Cool 
Memories and published since 1985 by Verso Press, New York. A separate volume 
America is also published by Verso, 1988. 

38 Baudrillard, Simulations, 152, calls it “schizophrenic vertigo.” 

39 See Steiner, Real Presences, 66-72. 

40 Peter Berger, and Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of ReaUly: A Treatise in 
the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Doubleday, 1966). 

41 See esp. David Harvey, The Conditions of Postmodemity (Cambridge, MA: Basil 
Blackwell, 1989), 7-27. 
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Who Are We Talking To? 

We are in a different world from the one P. T. Forsyth inhabited at 
the turn of the twentieth century, Forsyth could still use the argu¬ 
ments of the Enlightenment to subvert liberal theology, because 
not only was reason still valued as the proper tool for the construc¬ 
tion of meaning and truth, but the meta-narrative to which he 
appealed remained in place as the governing structure of Western 
thought. Forsyth was not living in the hall of mirrors with endless 
simulations reverberating off one another with no end in sight, no 
ultimate or primary image as point of reference. Today we engage 
in an ongoit^ negotiation, indeed, a war of myths, with no one 
story culturally valorized above others. 

Nevertheless, there is good news in the postmodern turn. The 
sxispicion of modernist reliance upon reason—^the well-known 
“hermeneutic of suspicion” launched by the troika of Nietzsche, 
Freud, and Marx—^has in fret allowed us to consider a broader 
palate of human experience, and hence we see the re-entry of mysti¬ 
cism as an option. Religious experience cannot be written off as 
simply as the modernist, post-Enlighteiunent mentality would 
have had us believe. Postmodernism has its positive side. The posi¬ 
tive spin-offr in the postmodern condition define many people in 
our culture today. Here are the ones we can identify readily: 

First, the priority of experience. It has become a cliche to note 
that the distinction between subject and object has been blurred in 
all but the most narrowly defined experiments in knowing. But if, 
in fact, we are pressed into subjectivity, if not solipsism, when we 
recognize that there is no “outside” left to which we can appeal, 
there remains a positive side to this retreat: experience as the com¬ 
pilation of internal responses to the data of our lives can and, in 
fra, must be shared ifwe are not to live within the madness of isola¬ 
tion. Every attempt to put our experience into a communicable 
format may be seen as a symbolic expression that has validity. 
Hence we may examine these expressions and thus learn what the 
experience means for the person s self-understanding. This excuses 
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US from the old concept of objectivity while at the same time it 
allows us to honor each persons experience objectively precisely in 
its otherness and difference from us. 

Second, the experience of transcendence. The religious dimen¬ 
sion of our experience reports on the sacred or the holy, and thus 
returns us to phenomenological examinations b^un by people like 
Rudolf Otto and in earlier generations. The holy as mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans continues to confront us in boimdary- 
situations: birth, death, sickness, love and war. Awe is the proper 
and first response in the presence of the Holy, not knowlet^e or 
even ethics, thot^ both quickly follow. The postmoderns have 
had their say, but nevertheless people continue to hunger and thirst 
after transcendence. Perhaps, rather than dismissing this as nostal¬ 
gia, we may affirm that built into humans is this yearning for 
wholeness, discerned by Augustine, that can be satisfied only by the 
True God. 

Third, we experience religion in two forms. In Anderson’s terms, 
these are the exoteric and the esoteric forms of religion. The exoteric 
is the outer structure, the rules, rituals, and doctrines by which a 
particular faith operates. The esoteric is the interior experience, the 
spirituality for which people are seeking. The presentation of a 
frith-tradition relies on a balance between these two. If the latter 
becomes totally dominant, the grounding in a tradition is lost. If 
the former becomes totally dominant, the spiritual core withers. 
Anderson notes that people are willing to experiment with both 
forms to find a frith that balances both and msikes sense to them.^^ 
Perhaps this is one explanation for the rising number of converts to 
Orthodoxy, which offers just such a balance. 

Foiuth, contemporary Americans, unless they have been con¬ 
nected to a church in some significant way, have lost the texture of 
the faith. Texts make up texture, and when the texts are lost the 
frbric of the frith cannot be woven into a narrative that accommo- 

42 Anderson, Reality Isn*t What It Used to Be, 212-27, esp. 217-20. See also Wade 
Clark Roof, A Generation of Seekers (San Francisco: Harper, 1993). Roof calls ours a 
“quest culture.” 
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dates pain, sorrow, joy, and growth. Hence we are in a missionary 
situation. We have to teach people to weave again. One might call 
ours a new apostolic age in which catechesis is of primary impor¬ 
tance. I call the Polish poet C^slaw Milosz as witness, from his 
Nobel Lecture: 

The exile of a poet is today a simple function of a relatively re¬ 
cent discovery; that whoever wields power is also able to con¬ 
trol language and not only with the prohibitions of 
censorship but also by changing the meaning of words. A pe¬ 
culiar phenomenon makes its appearance: the language of a 
captive community acquires certain durable habits; whole 
zones of reality cease to exist simply because they have no name. 

... In a room where people unanimously maintain a conspir¬ 
acy of silence, one word of truth sounds like a pistol shot.'^^ 

In our culture, the language has been silenced not by suppres¬ 
sion but by relativism, trivialization,^^ and simple loss over genera¬ 
tions of n^ect. The effea is the same: whole zones of reality cease 
to exist until and unless they are spoken into existence once more. 
This is as true for the preacher for the poet. Our naming of God in 
this context is neither constructive nor definitive, but rather reme¬ 
dial and descriptive, grounded in faithfulness to revelation and to 
the “Great Tradition.” 

The experience of transcendence may lead into a woozy spiritu¬ 
ality without roots in any historic canon or dogmatic framework, 
but it also opens the door to the re-affrrmation of religious signs 
and symbols, a door that the Enlightenment had all but closed. 
Simply put, people are open to mystery today in ways those in the 
Modernist mode were or are not. Openness to mystery may, in fact, 
be the doorway back into the imitary nature of experience. The 
move beyond dualisms of object and subject that is part and parcel 
of the revolt against the modernist mindset brings us again to the 

43 Czeslaw Milosz, Nobel Lecture (New York: Farrar Strauss Giroux, 1981), 13. Italics 
mine. 

44 See esp. Stephen L. Carter, The Culture of Disbelirf York: Anchor Books, 
1994), which bears the revealing subtitle: “How American Law and Politics 
Trivialize Religious Devotion.” 
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recognition that we are at one with our perceptions. To use the 
phrase of Meister Eckhart, “the eye with which I see God is the 
same eye with which God sees me.” The question, of course, is how 
to preach this. On any given day, a conscientious preacher will hear 
the call to silence as refuge in a world of broken speech. But we 
cannot remain silent. 

Wrapping Words Around the Mystery 

We experience both revelation and concealment in our celebra¬ 
tions of the liturgy and our proclamations of the Gospel. What is 
revealed is the mystery, as at 1 Tim 3.16: 

Great indeed, we confess, is the mystery of our religion: 

He was manifested in the flesh. 

Vindicated in the Spirit, 

Seen by angels. 

Preached among the nations. 

Believed on in the world. 

Taken up in glory. 

Those of us who serve in the leadership of the church, particu¬ 
larly those who serve as priests and preachers, are called “stewards 
{oiKovofiovs) ofthe mysteries of God” (1 Cor 4.1), stewards whose 
key characteristic is thatthey be found trustworthy(mcrrds‘, 1 Cor 
4.2). We are entrusted with communicating the central mystery of 
the faith, which is either Christ himself (Col 2.2) or the gospel 
about Christ (Eph 6.19); namely that God has brought unity and 
coherence to the universe again in Christ (Eph 1.9f). Like all mys¬ 
teries this truth can be said but never expressed, received but never 
grasped. So we sally forth with metaphor, with sign, and with 
symbol, as means to communicate what is both within and beyond 
the words. 

Moralism and rationalization, our inheritance from the Enlight¬ 
enment, still plague preaching today, despite the emergence of the 
so-called New Homiletic in the 1970s, spearheaded by Fred 
Craddock in his landmark book As One Without Authority and 
well-represented by the very tide of Eugene Lowry’s newest book. 
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Dancing the Edge ofMystery.^^ Wherever there is an attempt to jus¬ 
tify the text, wherever preachers lose themselves in exegetical or 
form-critical or even text-critical concerns, the moment of procla¬ 
mation is lost. The didactic component, which belongs in the best 
preaching, must remain lodged in concern for spiritual edification 
(as we see in the great catechists of ages past) rather than the accu¬ 
mulation of knowledge. In this new homiletic, the preacher stands 
together with the congregation as one who overhears the gospel 
being spoken direcdy to him and, in turn, reports it to others. I 
contend that this reporting might best be done in an apophatic 
mode. 

The traditional understanding of the apophatic mode is that 
theology proceeds by making positive {kataphatic^ statements that 
are then “un-said” (the meaning of apo-phasis) in an ever-regressive 
movement.'^^ This movement leaves traces in the mind of the 
hearer that become contemplative dues to the experience of God, 
but which allows for the illimitable nature of God by never reach¬ 
ing dosure and never proposing definitions that are incapable of 
supersession or negation. As Lossky said, "unknowability does not 
mean j^osticism or refusal to know God. Neverthdess, this 
knowledge will only be attained in the 'Vfsy which leads not to 
knowledge but to union—to deification.”^^ 

The simplest example that comes to mind is the insistence that 
the unity of God is not destroyed by the Trinity of persons but, 
rather, exists—so to speak—^in a constant process of re-visioning, a 
dynamic of understanding and recognition that remains purpose¬ 
fully incondusive. Apophasis as a mode of speech is the way to 
overcome Aristotle’s law of the exduded middle (A is B or it is not- 
B) because that law pertains to objects, not to values or relation- 

45 Fred B. Craddock, As One Without Authority^ 4th ed. (St Louis: Chalice Press, 
2002); Eugene Lowry, The Sermon: Dancing the Edge of Mystery (Nashville; 
Abingdon Press, 1997). 

46 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: Clark, 
1957), 25f., 34f., 43f. 

47 Ibid., 43 
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ships. Two contradictory assertions may be true and, in fact, logi¬ 
cal, from the perspective of their transcendent unity. 

To put it another way, God is known in a relationship, which 
means that—as in all relationships—contradictions occur in our 
waj^ of both experiencing and describing (the word is fraught with 
problems) God. Lossky, again, says “incomprehensibility of the 
divine nature corresponds to our experience: to a meeting with the 
personal God of revelation.”'^® So we return to Otto, who identified 
the two primal experiences of repulsion/terror and attraction/awe 
in the presence of the Holy. Apophatic proclamation becomes, in 
our age, once £^n the way to say the “unsa)^ble.”^^ 

There is deep precedent for apophasis in the liturgy. The liturgy 
is rife with imj^es that say the imsayable in wonderful ways, espe¬ 
cially through the use of double propositions. Look at the first 
kathisma for Matins of the Presentation: "... he before whom the 
powers of heaven trembled is carried today in the arms of an old 
man, and he alone is the Lover of mankind.”^^ Or the Idiomelon at 
the ninth hour at Theophany: “It is an astonishing thing how the 
Maker of heaven and earth is seen naked in the river, accepting like 
a servant baptism from a servant for our salvation.” Or again, from 
the odes at Matins at Transfiguration: “O thou who before the ages 
art God the Word, O thou clothed withy light like a garment, thou 
was transfigured before this Disciples, O Master, and didst shine 
forth surpassing the sun.” Each ims^e, on one level, contradicts the 
second image in these texts and creates a contemplative moment 
for the congregant. Thus the propositions rise above the level of 
“propositional truth.” You cannot hold these images, nor can you 
analyze them. You can only allow them to flow over you and work 
within, or you must close yours ears to them. 

The text of the Divine Litui^ of St John Chrysostom is rich 

48 Ibid., 34. 

49 While limiting himself to Western examples, Michael A. Sells, Mystical Languages of 
Unsaying (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), offers a fresh and compel¬ 
ling reading of apophatic spiritual literature. 

50 All examples drawn from Seraphim Nassar, Divine Prayers and Services of the Catho^ 
Uc Orthodox Church of Christ (Englewood: Antiochian Archdiocese, 1993). 
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with such images that demonstrate the apophatic turn in theolog}^, 
but we limit ourselves for the sake of brevity to a few. The liturgy 
offers luminous alpha-privatives (Greek text). In the middle of the 
liturgy, when we begin the Cherubic Hymn, the priest stands 
before the altar and recalls God who is 
inefiable — aphatos (= unsayable) 
immeasurable — ametretos 
without change — atreptos 
without alteration —anaUoiotos 

Then again, at the preface, in the very midst of the anaphora, we 
remind ourselves once again that “you are God...” 
inexpressible — anekthrastos 

inconceivable — aperinoetos (“you cannot get your mind 
around”) 

invisible — aoratos 
incomprehensible — akataJeptos 

These adjectives stop us in our tracks; th^ remind us of the 
apophatic nature of our theologizing, that we cannot count on our 
words to encircle the divine mystery, but that all our words in the 
end will fail to grasp that whidh is divine. In the midst of our cas¬ 
cade of words, we are drawn into silence, which is the threshold of 
contemplation. Now such epistemological circumspection as that 
we see embedded in the great alpha-privatives may be grounded on 
relativism, nihilism, or cynicism; but it may also and rather be 
grounded on kenosis, apophasis, and irony. 

Preaching that simultaneously honors the age and yet maintains 
that openness to revelation which is essential to Christian procla¬ 
mation will be characterized by the latter three qualities—kenosis, 
apophasis, and irony—even though in its exercise it must acknowl¬ 
edge and risk the former possibilities. Such an acknowledgement, 
that we may give way to cynicism or nihilism, is a hidden warning 
to the character of the preacher, not part of our proclamation. 

The key motif that gives us balance may be the divine darkness 
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that manifests the uncreated light of Tabor. Louis Bouyer, that able 
commentator on the litutgical uses of scripture, spoke of the 
Shekinah, by which the Presence of God is revealed in the divine 
darkness. This presence is elusive; the Deus Absconditus is at one 
and the same time the Dens Revelatus, who yet retains a hidden 
character even when revealed.^' Such a reminder can keep us from 
cynicism and strengthen us for the apophatic task. 

It used to be that we spoke to one another on the basis of consen¬ 
sus—^which is what dogma originally meant. “When disputes arose 
over some article of faith the issue would be hammered out imtil 
some statement acceptable to everyone was reached. This was, in 
Greek, dedogmenon, what seemed right: ... There can of course be 
no commimication of any kind without dogma, in its original 
sense: some d^ree of consensus on language Today the 
meaning of dogma has been reversed; it is a bad word in most cir¬ 
cles, calling up images of pontifrcation from which people flee. 
Today many consider dogmatic people to be arrogant, when in the 
past the reverse was true: those who excused themselves from the 
realm of consensual speech were the arrogant ones, who held out 
for private interpretation and personal meaning. 

So we have to work around the problems involved in our age: 
cynicism, nihilism, relativism, and the rejeaion of dogma if not the 
exclusion of “God-talk.” At the same time, we must confront the 
accusation of nostalgia, one of the pet words of postmodern critics, 
for whom it means a desire to re-enter the totalizing moment, a 
craving after a meta-narrative that will explain the world and make 
it a safe place.^^ In face of this accusation, we must hold fast to our 
counter-awareness that the desire to see God and to experience whole¬ 
ness is embedded in the human condition. Thus new approaches to 
preaching must and have begun to emerge. 

51 Louis Bouyer, The Meaning of Scripture (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1956), 105fF. God has indeed “tented among us in obscurity” accord¬ 
ing to Heb 12.18 [citing Deut 4.11], 111 n.39. 

52 Edward Robinson, The Language of Mystery (Philadelphia: Trinity Press Interna¬ 
tional, 1994), 56f. 

53 Baudrillard, Simulations^ 81. 
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These new approaches are grounded, first, upon a reading of oiu: 
time such as I have presented; and second, upon the recognition 
that all our speaking about God takes place in an ongoing dialectic 
between transcendence and immanence, terror and awe, presence 
and absence, the divine and the human, speech and silence, the 
ordinary and the extra- or super-ordinary. We know that none of 
our language grasps God, who remains “incomprehensible” in the 
root meaning of that word: unable to be grasped. It was Eckhart 
who said, ein begriffener Gottistkein Gott, and I rest with that. This 
assumption allows us to honor the temperament of our times while 
simultaneously moving beyond it through stressing an apophatic 
approach. 

I offer the following notes toward a new style. These notes are 
not in any way a substitute for textual criticism, exegesis of the 
highest quality, deep readings of the Greek text, and rumination on 
the pericope to be proclaimed, but rather I offer them toward a 
method for preachii^. 

Contemporary preaching will avoid a discursive or proposi¬ 
tional style of address out of a humility which is not feigned but 
which realizes that all positive assertions can be contested. The 
shadow side of all our assertions about God is lurking right below 
the sur&ce, and we should see that shadow even in the act of 
preaching. This humility is both real and also strategic: it is real 
because the preacher recognizes the potential arrogance involved in 
proclamation, situated as it is in a ritual context that gives it weight 
and authority; it is strategic because the preacher believes that the 
way to break through the postmodern mind is by subverting all 
traces of pride, arrogance, or smugness. I would call this an apo¬ 
phatic move. 

Contemporary preaching will scan like a polar ice field, in which 
the floes rise and fall in juxtaposition to one another because of the 
surging water below. Each floe is an imi^e and the cumulative 
effea of juxtaposing the images will be that the reality to which we 
continue to believe that they point will become visible to the mind 
of the hearer. In such a way preaching resembles an icon, since there 
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is a transparency to the icon that allows the viewer to be confronted 
by the saint or the event depicted. The visual field breaks up into its 
components and confronts us with a narrative that is reassembled 
in the mind and heart of the viewer. This is an apophatic move. 

Contemporary preaching will use irony. We see irony in many 
liturgical tejcts, but Feasts of Mary are characteristic: On the feasts 
of the Dormition, the Protecting Veil, and the Nativity of Mary, 
the Gospel (Luke 11:27f) subverts the role of family and parents, 
especially, in the life of Christ. Irony is the alternative to cynicism 
and nihilism. Irony seeks to get across a meaning that is opposite or 
alternative to the surface or literal meaning of the words. Cynicism 
is failed idealism and grounds itself in negative meanings. Irony 
allows the hearer to circumvent nihilistic, cynical responses 
because it subverts the text —a tactic of nihilism, with its denial of 
laws, institutions, and authority—without denying its central 
meaning. This is an apophatic move. 

Contemporary preaching will attempt to recreate the vicissi¬ 
tudes and contours of the text in order to represent, in the present 
moment, the experience to which the text supposedly refers. 
Preaching is not recitation of historic facts, nor moralistic dis¬ 
course, and not simply informed commentary on scripture. 
Preaching has to do with real presence, much in the same way as do 
the sacraments. 

The text ofiers us real presences, available beyond and despite 
the deconstructive moves that critics may make. George Steiner 
instructs us about this.^^ He strives to reverse the movement firom 
the primary to the secondary, i.e. from original works to the endless 
literary postures that surround every work of art in our day. He 
moves away from the simulacra, from the hall of mirrors that bog¬ 
gles our minds, back to the clarity that results when you recognize 
that, after all is said and done, there is a text! The text is a creation, 
and comes with its own figurations that are decipherable so that a 

54 Steiner, Real Presences, 
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meaning shines within what he calls “the play of metaphysical 
imagining. This is an apophatic move. 

With Steiner, I want to underline the primary meaning of her¬ 
meneutics as the enactment of the material set before us “so as to 
give it intelligible life. ”5® Interpretation is thus “the immediacy of 
translation,”57 and I want to press this. I want to assert that preach¬ 
ers need to risk the immediacy of translation in their presentations 
of Gospel. I assert the performative nature of preaching. I mean this 
in a quite strict sense: the text is ingested to the point where it can 
become a living, breathing enactment of the gospel. No notes, no 
manuscript to stand between you and the congregation. The 
preacher is one who “invests his own being in the process of inter¬ 
pretation. ”5® 

Such preaching requires commitment and risk, but it is testi¬ 
mony, a prim^ form of martyrdom. It returns the aa of procla¬ 
mation to its initial meaning of the announcement of a message 
whose content one attempts to deliver without distortion but 
which is entrusted to and pressed through the personality of the 
one who delivers it. 

Such an approach to a mediated immediacy in proclamation is 
grounded in the genuine belief that the Word—the Logos—^is best 
served in the crucible of community, where hearers and speaker are 
bound in a concrete and muttial act of interpretation—even if the 
hearers may not recognize the fact. You see this at work in the Black 
church, with the extraordinary effect of call-and-response and the 
enthusiastic (I use the word in its original sense) congregational 
support and encouragement for the preacher’s message. 

As with literary re-readings, this kind of preaching can “make 
the past text a present presence.”5^ It is thus a kind of poiesis, a cre¬ 
ation, a making out of words even as the iconographer makes out of 

55 Ibid., 232, 

56 Ibid., 7. 

57 Ibid., 8. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Ibid., 13. 
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paint and gold and wood. Amos Niven Wilder called it a theopoetic, 
a making of the presence of God through the use of the words.®* In 
his words, “before the message there must be the vision, before the 
sermon the hymn, before the prose the poem.”^* Wilder held that a 
theopoetic would renew biblical hiith and provide for a deep 
encounter with the Zeitgeist that yet remained faithful to the origi¬ 
nal sense of scripture.^^ 

We are called to craft words that advance our effort to “dance 
around the edge of the mystery.” We want people to experience 
God, not our words about God. We must not seek protection from 
our own responsibility. We must not hide ^^/^/Wscripture so much 
as we must become scripture for our hearers. 

Finally, let us remember that preaching lacks durativity. Preach¬ 
ing disintegrates in the very aa of its very presentation. The words 
die almost as they are spoken; tonal decay is virtually instanta¬ 
neous. Only those sermons survive which are, in fact, re-readings of 
the original text in such a way that they present the reality the origi¬ 
nal contains in a new context.^^ The words become flesh not only 
within the preacher but also in at least some of the hearers who are 
eager for it. The fret that they are recorded does not make them 
memorable; rather, they are recorded because they participate in 
the viva vox ecclesiae and are, hence, memorable. 

P. T. Forsyths book on preaching is not a mechanic s manual. He 
says nothing about gimmicks or illustrations. Forsyth held preach¬ 
ing to be an act of worship. What is awesome about this act of wor¬ 
ship is the presence of the grace of God. The holy God who is 
incomprehensible and unknowable apart from his self-revelation 
chose to condescend to us. The preacher does more than report 
this. “Preaching is the Gospel prolonging and declaring itself. The 
gift of God’s grace was, and is, his work of Gospel. And it is this Act 
which is prolonged in the word of the preacher and not merely 

60 Amos Niven Wilder, Theopoetic (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976). 

61 Ibid., 1. 

62 Ibid., 3.23,103. 

63 I think of two from Chrysostom; for the Nativity of Christ and for Pascha. 
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declared.”^ To quote A. M. Hunter, for Forsyth “the real presence 
of Christ crucified and risen, as the power of God, is what makes of 
a speech a sermon, and what makes of a sermon a gospel.”^® 


64 Forsyth, Positive Preaching, 5f. 

65 Hunter, Forsyth, 23f. 
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Nadia Maria El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs. 

Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs 36. Cambric^e, 

MA: Har^^d University Press, 2004. xi+271 pp. 

£1 Cheikh’s comprehensive survey of Arab views of the Byzantine 
Empire presents a panoply of representations that Islamic Arabs had 
of their only serious adversary in the dramatic rise of their empire. 
The Byzantine Empire earned mention in the Qur’an, and a wide 
variety of views formed on every aspect of Byzantine life: men, 
women, leaders, craftsmanship, and ceremony. From the first encoun¬ 
ter xmtil the end, Constantinople remained the ultimate trophy of 
nearly apocalyptic significance and the subject of endless Islamic fas- 
dnation. E Cheikh traces how the Arab-Islamic Empire came to 
accept a coexistence with the Byzantine Empire vdiich manned to 
defend itself, but Islam continued to define Byzantium “in the 
shadow of the Muslim self-imt^” (p. 225). Thus, the Muslim 
images of Byzantium changed and varied with time and were influ¬ 
enced mostly by internal situations in the Muslim world and by rela¬ 
tions with the Byzantine Empire itself rather than by accurate 
knowledge of Byzantine reality. Even when the Empire lost its signif¬ 
icance as the only serious rival to Arab-Islamic h^pmony, it remained 
a subject of interest to Arabs and Muslims. It remained always the 
“otiier.” This image of the other was complex and dynamic, consisting 
of appreciation as well as polemic. El Cheikh’s purpose is to present 
this complex interaction and making of Arab-Islamic identity in a 
more balanced and vari^ted picture rather than an emphasis on the 
native that usually colors studies of Byzantine-Arab relations. She 
of&rs a dear and thoroug)i survey of the various sources in a dirono- 
lo^cal framework. Her woric is a valuable contribution to an area that 
has too often focused on polemics and has failed to see how identity 
is formed by defining oneself against the other. 
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El Cheikhs work comes out in a time when there have been a 
variety of studies of alterity. Studies of encounters with the other 
between Islam and Christianity, in the Medieval period and after, 
are numerous, and £I Cheikhs bibliography includes many of the 
more recent publications in this area. "While there have been 
numerous articles and books on Medieval Christian views of Islam, 
there have been fewer on Arab and Islamic views of Christianity, 
and Byzantium in particular, apart ftom a few articles, most nota¬ 
bly those by Ahmad Shboul. Thus, El Cheikh has provided a valu¬ 
able and comprehensive chronological survey where one has been 
lacking. She has synthesized a wide range of disparate and difficult 
sources, to present both the consistenqr and variance in the Arab- 
Islamic views of Byzantium. In her treatment of the subject, she 
seems to equate Arab with Islamic, an equation that is not accurate. 
She also does not address the issue of imperial relations with non- 
Muslim Arabs, both Christian and pagan, though this has been 
covered thoroughly by Ifran Shahids Byzantium and the Arabs in 
the Sixth Century. 

The chapters of this work cover eras that center around specific 
themes within a chronological framework. Thus, the first chapter, 
“The Encounter with Byzantium,” covers the period up throt^ 
the eighth and ninth centuries when the Arab sieges of Constanti¬ 
nople (668-669 and 715-717) failed and the natural boundary 
between the two empires was setded. The second chapter, “Con¬ 
fronting Byzantium” concentrates on the new Arab-Islamic 
Empires efforts to define itself culturally against the Byzantine 
Empire. This chapter concentrates on the late eighth and ninth 
centuries, with emphasis on such developments as polemic and the 
translation movement of Greek tcjcts into Arabic, a topic covered 
thoroughly by Dimitri Gutas’ Greek Thought, Arab Culture: The 
Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early Abbasid 
Society. El Cheikh also uses this period to introduce two enduring 
images: the devious B 3 ^zantine man and dangerously licendous 
Byzantine woman, two popular Arab-Muslim images of Byzantine 
people that had no basis in reality. The subsequent chapter, “Islam 
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on the Defensive,” covers the longer period of stable boundaries 
between the two empires and Byzantine revival in the late tenth 
and early eleventh centuries. The decline of the Byzantine Empire 
after the battle of Manzikert (1071) and the final collapse in 1453 
are given much less attention, largely because Islamic sources 
become concerned with other historical events as the Byzantine 
Empire begins to appear increasingly insignificant. El Cheikh uses 
these large eras to emphasize the treatment of the Byzantines as the 
Arab-Islamic “other.” In the later centuries, the Byzantines are no 
longer the pre-eminent “other.” Her concentration on the most 
significant centuries of encounter and exchange allows her to dem¬ 
onstrate how Arab-Muslim views of Byzantium were developed 
from within Arab-Islamic culture itself but influenced by contem¬ 
porary relations with the Byzantine Empire. For example, at the 
height of the translation movement in the Abbasid caliphate, 
Muslim scholars even denied that the Byzantines were heirs to the 
glories of ancient Greece, an attitude usually associated with the 
Enlightenment and modern European scholars. Islamic scholars 
sought simultaneously to appropriate Greek learning as their own 
while denying its place in Byzantine culture. 

When the Byzantines began to take the offensive ag^st the 
Muslim empire, a new image of them as perfidious and treacherous 
arose, although Constantinople kept its reputation as a city of mar¬ 
vels. As Byzantine power began to wane, it is mentioned less and 
less in the Arab sources, although it is seen as a sympathedc ally in 
the face of the Latin Crusades. The Arab sources clearly distinguish 
between the Greek Byzantines and the Latin Crusaders, and the 
former come out looking considerably better when compared to 
the latter. As El Cheikh’s study progresses, she ftequendy remarks 
how divorced from any Byzantine reality Muslim views of Byzan¬ 
tium became. In the end, she concludes that many factors, espe¬ 
cially internal ones in the Muslim world, defined the view of 
Byzantium. Thus, there seems a certain contradiction, or at least a 
tension, between the idea on the one hand that Byzantium was the 
closest, most well-known other, and the idea on the other hand. 
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that Byzantium was the closest, but not-very-well-known other. El 
Cheikh mentions all of the contacts between the two Empires, and 
it seems as though Byzantium should have been reasonably well 
known to Muslims. Yet, El Cheikh ultimately concludes that 
Muslim views of Byzantium were based on Muslim views of the self 
rather than actual knowledge gained from the many contacts 
between the two cultiures. Of course, such an observation is not all 
that surprising, since it seems that the Latin West and the 
Byzantines especially defined every neighboring culture through 
their own experience. The Arab Muslims, like their Christian 
counterparts, displayed a definite ethnocentrism. El Cheikh is not 
really offering an argument; after all, her conclusions are not really 
that surprising. Her book is more a survey of a previously neglected 
area. 

El Cheikhs survey will remind readers that Byzantium and the 
Arab Muslims often had a dynamic relationship, and while she tries 
to emphasize the positive, even she must admit that the relation¬ 
ship, more often than not, negative. Her own evidence su^ests 
that there was not much that was positive in the relationship 
between the Byzantines and the Arabs Muslims. She writes that 
“the struggle against Byzantium was an unceasing campaign 
against a rival religious and political system that challenged the 
very foundations of Islam’s universal mission and competed with it 
in terms that were both familiar and intelligible” (p. 100). “Infidel” 
does not seem to have been a consistent Muslim image of the 
Byzantines, although it was used in more polemical writings than 
she mentions. Yet, it is clear that from b^inning to end, the 
Byzantine Empire was the other, part of dar al~harb, the house of 
war, to be conquered through jihad. El Cheikh’s survey is a 
reminder that the Christian other, for Islam, has always been the 
object of jihad, even when it could be tolerated, and this book’s 
modern relevance maybe that it offers an invitation to honestly re¬ 
evaluate that historical stance. 

El Cheikh’s book goes beyond Byzantine and Near Eastern stud¬ 
ies. Her work will be useful to Byzantinists who do not read Arabic 
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and who are not familiar with Arabic sources. In addition, her work 
will be useful to those who want to examine the historical relation¬ 
ship between Islam and Christian cultures, especially outside of the 
usual areas of inquiry, the Crusades or colonialism. In addition to a 
survey of Arab-Muslim images of Bjrzantium, El Cheikh offers an 
historical evaluation of two feith traditions that have yet to live in 
peaceful coexistence in many parts of the world. Peaceful coexis¬ 
tence cannot be built when one faith has a consistent desire to con¬ 
quer and dominate the other. £1 Cheikh’s work can also be seen as 
an invitation to dialogue, not just among historians and 
By 2 antinists, but among Christians and Muslims who want to 
evaluate their own common histories honestly and openly. 

— Ben de Lee 

Leonara Neville, Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 

950-1100. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004. Xi +210 pp. $75 

Leonora Nevilles Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 950- 
1100, provides a helpful and interesting overview of the mecha¬ 
nisms of provincial authority in this period. More than being a 
mere survqr, Neville challenges the traditional view that a “central¬ 
ized literate bureaucracy was ... one of the chief charaaeristics of 
Medieval Byzantine civilization” (p. 5). Neville makes her case by 
providing in-depth, yet condensed analyses of themes that relate to 
authority and power in Byzantine society. Her use of sources is 
skillful, as she incorporates monastic documents and contracts and 
relies heavily on hagiographical literature. While analyses are lucid 
and in-depth, one wishes that they were more comprehensive. One 
wishes that her book were longer and more inclusive of all the 
evidence. 

Neville challenges the traditional view that Byzantine imperial 
authority was heavy-handed and bureaucratic. Instead, she pres¬ 
ents an imperial government that rarely intervenes in provincial 
matters: “aside from maintaining sovereignty and extracting 
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ship between Islam and Christian cultures, especially outside of the 
usual areas of inquiry, the Crusades or colonialism. In addition to a 
survey of Arab-Muslim images of Bjrzantium, El Cheikh offers an 
historical evaluation of two feith traditions that have yet to live in 
peaceful coexistence in many parts of the world. Peaceful coexis¬ 
tence cannot be built when one faith has a consistent desire to con¬ 
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Leonora Nevilles Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 950- 
1100, provides a helpful and interesting overview of the mecha¬ 
nisms of provincial authority in this period. More than being a 
mere survqr, Neville challenges the traditional view that a “central¬ 
ized literate bureaucracy was ... one of the chief charaaeristics of 
Medieval Byzantine civilization” (p. 5). Neville makes her case by 
providing in-depth, yet condensed analyses of themes that relate to 
authority and power in Byzantine society. Her use of sources is 
skillful, as she incorporates monastic documents and contracts and 
relies heavily on hagiographical literature. While analyses are lucid 
and in-depth, one wishes that they were more comprehensive. One 
wishes that her book were longer and more inclusive of all the 
evidence. 

Neville challenges the traditional view that Byzantine imperial 
authority was heavy-handed and bureaucratic. Instead, she pres¬ 
ents an imperial government that rarely intervenes in provincial 
matters: “aside from maintaining sovereignty and extracting 
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wealth, the administration did little to govern provincial society” 
(p. 3). Instead, local families in the core provinces exercised the 
most authority, and the imperial government, through various 
means, sought to win them over to the side of the central adminis¬ 
tration. These local ^imilies shared power with certain officials and 
ecclesiastical figures like bishops and abbots. Indeed, monasteries 
could be some of the most important and powerful institutions in 
provincial society. The government, after all, depended on these 
local magnates and institutions for stability and income. It was in 
the government s interest to ensure their prosperity. The govern¬ 
ment was a force of stability and continuity while provincial society 
remained diverse and dynamic. Neville concentrates on the central 
Aegean provinces of the Empire, since the frontier provinces had an 
entirely different role from the view of the central government. 

Neville begins her study from the perspective of the imperial 
government itself, and the first chapter is entitled “Imperial 
Administration and Byzantine Political Culture.” This chapter is a 
survey of the sources and secondary literature. Neville debunks the 
popular idea of the vast and pervasive bureaucracy while she 
sketches the changes in the central administration from the seventh 
to the eleventh centuries. She pays careful attention to the impor¬ 
tance of taxation and salaries in imperial administration and the 
role of currency and gold in provincial relations. She also concen¬ 
trates on the changes that took place in this period, especially in the 
eleventh century when imperial tides and service became less 
important and the roles of noble families became more important. 
Fundamental changes in the Byzandne government may have 
taken place in this period, but its role in the provinces remained the 
same. Nevilles work here is not groundbreaking. Her extensive 
citadon of secondary literature demonstrates that she is reflecdng a 
current scholarly view on the Byzandne central government at this 
dme. Her second chapter, “Activides of the Imperial Administra- 
don,” deals with the governments two primary preoccupations, 
taxation and nadonal security. The latter refers only to military 
recruitment and maintaining fortifrcations, as local security is 
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something in which the imperial government took little interest. 
Neville offers many anecdotes about local security concerns and 
how it was the obligation of the local community to address them. 

In Chapter Three, “Provincial Households,” Neville begins her 
analysis of provincial authority in earnest. Provincial society, 
indeed even Byzantine urban society, centered around relation¬ 
ships, and people even identified themselves by their relationships. 
In provincial society, the strongest and most pervasive set of rela¬ 
tionships was that which arose out of the oikos. Neville attempts to 
describe every permutation of these relationships: those from mar¬ 
riage, sacramental bonds, institutional relationships, etc. She 
points out how the oikos was central to most Emilies’ machinations 
whether in politics or in business, and individuals and families 
sot^t to create networks through which to advance their interests. 
Most families sought to foi^ alliances or to alienate enemies 
through the oikos, which included blood kin, in-laws, godsons and 
daughters, bonded peasants, and retainers. Anyone familiar with 
Byzantine posopographia will notice that the elites and their lesser 
coimterparts in the provinces had similar relationships when it 
came to power sharing and networking. Indeed, this phenomenon 
can be noted in western medieval society and even in many other 
undeveloped societies in the modern era where relationships are 
the most significant bonds. 

In the following chapter, “Provincial households and the Impe¬ 
rial Administration” Neville demonstrates how these oikoi related 
to the central government and vice versa. She concentrates on those 
families who could manipulate imperial officials through the pres¬ 
sures of kinship, friendship, social obligation, and even bribery. 
She focuses on those oikoi who had the ability to influence imperial 
officials but were not so powerful as to appeal to the emperor 
direcdy nor so weak as to have to appeal through a patron. Neville 
offers many interesting and colorful examples of provincials trying 
to influence imperial policies and decisions, especially in the case of 
taxation. She overstates the case of imperial apathy, however, and 
she could have done more to explore the concept of the imperial 
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oikumene, where the emperor himself is head of the imperial house¬ 
hold and the Empire might be conceived as a family of oikoi. It is 
rather odd that she did not do more to explore this topic since the 
oikos is so central to her analysis of provincial life and authority. 

Her final two chapters, “Regulation of Provincial Society” and 
“Contention and Authority,” are examinations of how provincial 
society managed itself. Issues like policing were largely local. 
Provincials were responsible for securing their property and pre¬ 
venting theft. Likewise, they were left to their own devices to cap¬ 
ture thieves and punish them. The construction of most public 
buildings was also a local affair, as the imperial administration 
seems only to have been interested in public works that related to 
national security. What is more curious is her analysis of local wor¬ 
ship and religion. This period is the age of the private chapel and 
the private monastery. Far from being a tightly regulated institu¬ 
tion that the B 3 rzantine Church ofien appears, the provincial 
church was very much a local afl&ir where even the bishop had little 
authority over wealthy and powerful local magnates who might 
wish to establish a monastery that was independent of the bishop. 
One wishes Neville had expanded this section, for more work 
could certainly be done on this topic. The final chapter focuses on 
disputes and their resolution in provincial society. Many of the dis¬ 
putes were related to transactions involving land, such as illegal sei¬ 
zure, sale, fraudulent sale, sale under coercion, etc. Neville offers 
case after case of disputed real estate transactions. Her preoccupa¬ 
tion of authority in its relation to land ownership and contract 
validity is at times tedious, although Neville carefully demonstrates 
how testimony and witness could often trump documentary evi¬ 
dence in disputes. Again, one wishes that she might have gone fur¬ 
ther with this particular aspect of the topic, because it raises many 
questions about law and the setdement of disputes in the Empire. 

Neville is a writer who is very conscious of the perspective of her 
reader. She is careful to define central terms. In the “Introduction” 
she writes that “authority is broadly conceived as the ability to 
effea change in a given situation through any form of persuasion. 
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manipulation, or coercion.” Yet at the same time, oikos, arguably an 
equally central term to her presentation, is never so clearly defined, 
although it had multiple meanings even in the Empire. She fire- 
quendy makes helpful analogies to modern government and per¬ 
spectives on government to emphasize the problems with the use of 
words like “bureaucratic,” and she reminds her reader of the differ¬ 
ent perspectives on such words for Byzantine society. 

This is a period with a real dearth of sources, and Neville s efforts 
to use all available sources are commendable. If there is any weak¬ 
ness in Nevilles use of sources, it is overuse. For example, her 
repeated use of the Life of Nikon-, the monastic records are also 
extensively used, no doubt because they are some of the most plen¬ 
tiful records from the period. However, a distorted picture arises, 
and one gets the impression that monasteries were somehow 
involved in every land dispute of the period. Yet in spite of her use 
of monastic records and monastic property disputes, clerical fig¬ 
ures and holy men and women do not receive sufficient attention 
in her study, although their role in Byzantine society has been 
amply demonstrated. A study of provincial authority needs a more 
serious consideration of the church and the holy as soiurces of 
authority. 

Neville s work is a helpful introduction, but more work needs to 
be done. Much of her analysis depends upon summaries of earlier 
work, and she gives the impression that many of her conclusions 
are widely held. For example, she ignores any arguments that con¬ 
tradict her view that the central government was apathetic. At the 
same time, her reliance upon documentary evidence from Mt 
Athos often ignores the fact that Mt Athos itself is a unique exam¬ 
ple in Byzantine society. Still, her work is a commendable start into 
an area that needs more research, and it provides a helpful intro¬ 
duction into the subject. The church historian or theologian vvoll 
find it a helpful guide to the milieu in which the church operated in 
this period in monasteries and private chapels, rather than in the 
imperial centers, where synods and bishops dominated church life. 
Thus, Neville s work will help Byzantine scholars and theologians 
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have a clearer picture of local church life, even if is at times a dis¬ 
turbing image of how monasteries and bishops were engaged in the 
contentious fight for local authority and power. 

— Ben de Lee 

Edmund J. Rybarczyk, Beyond Salvation: Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy and Classical Pentecostalism on Becoming Like Christ. 
Paternoster Theological Monographs. Carlisle, CA: Pater¬ 
noster Press, 2004. 380 pp. 

Before reviewing any book, it is my custom to write a preliminary 
checklist by which to examine an authors depth of knowledge, 
theological perspective, and familiarity with the relevant primary 
and secondary sources. I also make a list of topics that ought to be 
covered in order to avoid important omissions that otherwise 
might have diminished the authors grasp of the subject. After that, 
I review the book. To my great delight, I found many of these crite¬ 
ria fully met by the present author. He knows his subject, sources, 
and the major issues and players in the Pentecostal and Orthodox 
traditions, both classical and contemporary. I fully concur with 
Bishop Kallistos Ware’s assessment given on the back of the book: 
“He displays an impressive understanding not only of his own Pen¬ 
tecostal tradition but equally of the Christian East. This is an 
important contribution to ecumenical dialogue, honest and realis¬ 
tic, yet full of hope.” 

The current prospect for a constructive dialogue between 
Orthodox and Pentecostals is markedly different from an earlier 
era, still very much alive, in which many on both sides continue to 
regard each other with mutual disdain. It is out of this context that 
Edmund J. Rybarczyk emerges as a healer and bridge-builder 
between our two traditions. He teaches Systematic Theology at 
Vanguard University in California and is a minister with the 
Assemblies of God denomination. The book is Rybarczyk’s doc¬ 
toral dissertation on the theme of Christian transformation as 
viewed from the Pentecostal and Orthodox perspectives. 
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noster Press, 2004. 380 pp. 

Before reviewing any book, it is my custom to write a preliminary 
checklist by which to examine an authors depth of knowledge, 
theological perspective, and familiarity with the relevant primary 
and secondary sources. I also make a list of topics that ought to be 
covered in order to avoid important omissions that otherwise 
might have diminished the authors grasp of the subject. After that, 
I review the book. To my great delight, I found many of these crite¬ 
ria fully met by the present author. He knows his subject, sources, 
and the major issues and players in the Pentecostal and Orthodox 
traditions, both classical and contemporary. I fully concur with 
Bishop Kallistos Ware’s assessment given on the back of the book: 
“He displays an impressive understanding not only of his own Pen¬ 
tecostal tradition but equally of the Christian East. This is an 
important contribution to ecumenical dialogue, honest and realis¬ 
tic, yet full of hope.” 

The current prospect for a constructive dialogue between 
Orthodox and Pentecostals is markedly different from an earlier 
era, still very much alive, in which many on both sides continue to 
regard each other with mutual disdain. It is out of this context that 
Edmund J. Rybarczyk emerges as a healer and bridge-builder 
between our two traditions. He teaches Systematic Theology at 
Vanguard University in California and is a minister with the 
Assemblies of God denomination. The book is Rybarczyk’s doc¬ 
toral dissertation on the theme of Christian transformation as 
viewed from the Pentecostal and Orthodox perspectives. 
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The thesis of the book acknowledges that there is no clear histor¬ 
ical connection between Orthodoxy and Pentecostalism. Yet the 
author posits that “the Pentecostals can &irly be interpreted sszvia 
media between Orthodoxy and Protestantism, especially along 
experiential lines” (p. 329). Orthodox and Pentecostals share very 
mystical and vibrant language; both incorporate holistic 
approaches to Christian spirituality; both manifest an organic 
approach to ecclesiology^ both emphasize that Christianity is not 
just about being saved; both deny the doctrine of total depravity; 
and most importantly, both traditions embrace the effective and 
mystical dimensions of Christian transformation known as theosis 
or divinization. Half of the monograph focuses on Orthodox the¬ 
ology as articulated by Sts Athanasius and Gregory Palamas, fol¬ 
lowed by an analysis of Orthodox anthropology, Christology and 
the various ecclesial and hesychast methods for achieving 
divinization. The other half of the monograph explores those par¬ 
allel themes in the Pentecostal tradition. The result yields a strik¬ 
ingly similar vision of Christian mystical experience rooted in a 
common understanding of Christ in his trinitarian relations. 

In assessing the merits of the book. I’m especially delighted to 
welcome this as the first major comparative study of Orthodoxy 
and evangelicalism conducted throt^ the prism of Christian spir¬ 
ituality. Over the past three decades I’ve advocated that the most 
dynamic manifestation of the common ground between Ortho¬ 
doxy and evangelicalism is in the area of Christian spirituality.* 
Insofar as Pentecostalism is rooted in the Holiness movement of 
the Wesleyan tradition, the book also serves as an excellent com¬ 
panion to recent studies on Orthodox-Methodist dialogue pub¬ 
lished by SVS Press.^ The book also vindicates the validity of cer¬ 
tain mystical experiences by advocates for Orthodox renewal along 

1 See “The Evangelical Theology of the Eastern Orthodox Church” in Three Views on 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Evangelicalism^ ed. James Stamoolis (Zondervan» 2004). 

2 See Orthodox and Wesleyan Spirituality, ed. S. T. Kimbrough, Jr (SVS Press, 2002) 
and Orthodox and Wesleyan Scriptural Understanding and Practice, ed. S. T. 
Kimbrough, Jr (SVS Press, 2000). 
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charismatic or Pentecostal lines. Even if one rejects the more spec¬ 
tacular displays of Pentecostal-like spirituality in the lives of some 
Orthodox &ithful, Rybarczyk proves there is a legitimate point of 
correspondence in our conceptions of spiritual transformation. 
Pentecostal fireworks pale in comparison to the shocking and effer¬ 
vescent displays of our own “Holy Fools”! 

The methodological presuppositions of the author are clearly 
stated and sound for the most part, but serious problems remain. 
The author acknowledges that “how one defines the perimeter of 
one’s study can itself limit the ultimate and concluding vantage 
point.” However, one of the self-imposed limitations on his study 
is the omission of a comparison between our dififering models of 
transformation as they relate to the theology of the sacraments: “To 
take another example, the Orthodox are quite sacramental in their 
transformational model, but when the Pentecostals prove to be 
other than sacramental I will do little to explain why this is so or 
what they say about the sacramental model” (p. 24). Here lies the 
weakest link in the entire study, which should have been caught by 
his dissertation advisor at Fuller Seminary, Cecil Roebeck. The 
author does a very fine job exploring the mystical character of the 
Church and its basic sacramental vision. But he excludes an analy¬ 
sis of how the theological meaning of the sacraments compare with 
the character Pentecostal sacramental theology (or lack of it) and 
their relation to the transformed life. This can not help but circiun- 
vent the central question of “catholicity” as the “whole and ade¬ 
quate” expression of the Church’s faith and experience. Transfor¬ 
mation and catholicity are inseparably related to the sacramental 
theology of the Orthodox Church and its difierences with Pente¬ 
costal ecclesiology. 

When dealing with Orthodox anthropology, the author main¬ 
tains that “it is undeniable that a ^mcretistic mix of religion, cul¬ 
ture, and philosophy occurred within the Orthodox Church” 
(p. 85). The chaise of syncretism is a serious one for it implies the 
Church’s betrayal of apostolic faith. The author no doubt is uncon¬ 
sciously following an Evj^ian reading of monastic spirituality 
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which was indeed often controlled by Hellenistic anthropology. 
What he failed to recognize is the Makarian influence whidi even¬ 
tually purged the Evagrian “prayer of the mind (jious)” into the 
more Hebraic “prayer of the heart {kardia)” It was the “prayer of 
the heart” that eventually won out. On p. 85 the authors appeal to 
Fr John Meyendorff’s observation that the patristic synthesis was a 
“fusion of a Christian biblical understanding with a Hellenic philo¬ 
sophical framework” {Catholicity and the Church, p. 79) misinter¬ 
prets his meaning; from his book as well as many classes and con¬ 
versations I had with Fr John there is no doubt that what he meant 
is that biblical truth was simply clothed in Hellenistic garments 
emptied of their original pagan meaning, not that the Chinch 
syncretized its frith. Similar misconceptions relate to the authors 
criticisms of the Church’s “institutionalization of Christian trans¬ 
formation” and the priesthood as an “institutionalized model” that 
supplants Christ’s mediatorial role (p. 163-64). Evidence is lacking 
regarding a knowlec^e of the pertinent literature on the meaning of 
the priesthood in Orthodox ecdesiology. 

Orthodox pastors who live in predominantly Pentecostal 
regions of America, Russia and Eastern Europe will benefit the 
most from this book, as will their Pentecostal counterparts. It will 
go far in removing false caricatures about each other and provide 
grounds for a more unified witness. But it will take more than a 
book for that to happen. It will take holy boldness! May the Spirit 
humble us before each other and transform our past tensions into 
positive resources for realignment and renewal. 


— Bradley Nassif 
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